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We can have what we long for, if we long for the 
right thing. “Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness: for they shall be filled.” 
There is nothing in the universe better than right- 
eousness—right relations with God; and if this be our 
chief longing, we are sure of having what we long for. 


Every one ought to have an object in life. It is 
not enough merely to recognize that we have duties. 
We have a dufy to be pleasant and agreeable to 
others; but being agreeable is not an object of life, 
it is one of the incidents of right living, The man 
who lives for “society life” may be universally polite 
and kindly in manner, and yet have no real object 
of existence. Being agreeable is only one of the 
methods of living, not an object of life. 


If we always looked at our personal experience 
sincerely believing that God’s hand is in it, and 
estimated all events as the significant details of a 
well-ordered plan, life would acquire new interest 
and promise for us. With every morning there 


Ce er 


would be recognized the possibilities of an unknown 
day; the incidents of the successive hours would 
have an individual application and aim; change and 
vicissitude would be questionéd to learn how they 
might fulfil their purpose as a gain and a progres- 
sion ; and expectation would be awakened regarding 


"| the results of all the training we are called to un- 


dergo. When one who has this trust waits at every 
Sunday’s close to receive the benediction, which 
sounds sweet and sad to him as a loving dismissal 
from the immediate precincts of heaven to the busy 


‘company of earth again, fear of the future is not 


allowed to ask anxiously, “ What will befall me in 
the wéek that is to pass, before I next stand here?” 
Confident that whatever intervenes will be sent as a 
help onward and upward, he goes forth from the 
haven of God’s house with its Sabbath rest, having 
peace in his heart, and being hopefully ready to meet 
the duties and the conflict of the coming days. 
9 CRE ORES: BS 
There is no exact adjustment of happiness to desert 


in this world ; and this lesson of the Book of Job is 
one which is reinforced by all experience. Yet much 
of the fiction which is written for the instruction of 
children implies or teaches the exact contrary. The 
good boy always gets the situation—always turns 
out to be the prosperous man of business or the suc 
cessful doctor. Now, as Sir Henry Sumner Maine 
says, expectation is the first form of law; and those 
who are led to form such expectations as regards 
their future think they have got hold of a law of life, 
but are sure to reap disappointment. Our Lord never 
ealls forth such expectations of a speedy return or 
recompense. It is true that he is made to appear to 
do so in the thrice-repeated “thy Father,, which 
seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly,” of Matthew 
6:4. But the authentic Greek text followed by the 
Revisers omits this “openly.” The true reward of 
right action is that which comes to men as secretly 
as God’s vision of it is exercised. It is in larger 
sympathy with God, an increase of the mind of Christ 
in us, and a growing capacity to serve God. It is, as 
Carlyle says, not happiness, but blessedness, which our 
Father in heaven bestows upon us as our recompense. 
It is the acquisition, from each surrender of our will 
to his, of an increased “power to do his will, and to 
rejoice in its being done. 


Friendship is perhaps least attractive on its Best 
side. .When we really need a friend, or when we 
would enjoy having a friend, and a friend is ready 
at hand to love us and to serve us, any one of us can 
see the gain and beauty of friendship so far. But 
what merit is there in that? When, again, our 
friendship is desired, and its manifestations are wel- 
comed, or, at all events, are recognized at their fullest 
and best, almost any one of us can find delight in 
being a friend, and in making unmistakable efforts 
and sacrifices as a friend. Even when the friendship 
is all on our side, without return or acknowledgment, 
if still we have the opportunity of proving our un- 
swerving fidelity, and of being an obvious illustration 
of magnanimity in friendship, we are not without sat- 
isfaction in the thought that our friendship proves 
openly equal to the test to which it is subjected. 
But when we find our friendship neither believed in 





we say or show of friendship the truer friends we shall 
be; when, indeed, we must refrain from any exhibit. 
or appearance of friendship if we would best serve 
our friend,—friendship is surely less attractive, 
though not any~less excellent, than in other forms 
of its testing. Yet just here is the best side of 
true friendship,—when the friend never wavers in his 
loyalty as a friend, although he lacks the credit of 
being a friend, and only God knows or cares that 
he is true. 





THE VALUE OF ODD MOMENTS, 


A large amount of pathos is poured in oblation 
over the thought of the Jack of time and opportunity 
for doing great and noble things. How often we 
hear people bemoaning the fact that life with them 
has offered no chance for self-improvemert! They 
had the sense of the obligation, and the will to do, 
but, alas! the moment wherein to make a beginning 
never came. Very seldom do we meet with an indi- 
vidual who, like the esteemed Mr. Brooke in “ Mid- 
dlemarch,” has “gone into” everything at some 
period of his career, learning all there was to know 
on each occasion. 

Yet it is within bounds to say that the vast majority 
of these mourners had it in their own hands to get 
this increase of stature,—this culture, learning, knowl- 
edge, or whatever,—had they but wisely seized on 
odd moments. Take it in the single matter of read- 
ing ; in these days of pocket editions and the popu- 
larization of good literature, practically anybody can, 
between the hours of uprising and sleep, get a precious 
impulse from a five minutes’ perusal of some master- 
piece of fictién, essay, poetry, or philosophy. There 
are always spare fractions of an hour, before or after 
meal-time, in the journey to and from ouryplace of 
business, or during the many brief waitif¢-whiles of 
daily existence, when man is betwixt arid between as 
to actual work; and these interludes of quiet and 
inactivity, rightly appreciated, can be made to yield 
rich harvestings of comfort, instruction, and inspira- 
tion,—of education in the deepest and most catholic: 
sense. The world fairly teems with examples of those 
who have gained their power and their success in 
this way. 

Many so-called self-made men have earned an edu- 
cation by snatching these odd moments from the very 
maw of Time, in order to read the prized volume, say, 
and they relished and got good from it fifty times 
more’ because they came by it so. They have con- 
sumed the books that made them informed, between 
the stints of work, perchance while the right hand 
swung the blacksmith’s hammer, or the eye glanced 
from the printed page to the machine whose move- , 
ments it superintended. Of course, the knowledge 
thus acquired was. scrappy and unregulated when 
compared with that received from the college curri- 
culum ; but it was sternly mastered, what there was 
of it, and the choice lay between that and nothing at 
all. Hence, to such seekers after light, odd moments 
are golden beacons and good friends, to stead them 
when naught else can. 

But it is the more favored folk we have in mind, 
and the turning of these little time-spaces to account 





nor desired, and we are forced to realize that the less 


in the spiritual field especially. The argument that 
knowledge gained helter-skelter and by snatches in 



























































































































. this way is inevitably ill-balanced, and only good as 
against nothing at all, does not apply with equal force 
when culture is considered, and hardly even hits the 
case if the quest be for spiritual uplift and con- 

“Spiritual” is here used in the broadest sense, to 
take in whatever advantages one; not only the moral, 
but also the emotional, intuitional, imaginative side of 
ournature. It may be said boldly that the habit of 
turning to use odd moments for inspirational reading, 
for prayer, for hearing noble and beautiful music, for 
communion with the fairness of the objective world, 
for anything whatsoever that fosters the growth 
and vitality of the soul, may result, and will result, 
in putting the person who pursues this course on a 
far higher plane of life than would be were these bits 
of time neglected. It is so easy to neglect them ; yet 
two roads sharply diverge to the right and leh, accord- 
ing as we decide. 

Five minutes with Thomas 4 Kempis, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Wiclif, Goethe, Shakespeare, Emerson, Mar- 
evs Aurelius,—the choice is varied, and much after 

personal predilection,—will set one up. for the day 

~ much as half a dozen deep inhalations of pure, un- 
contaminated air will subtly work good in our blood 
for the coming hours. A single chapter at morning, 
from the Bible, read for the pleasure of it quite as 
much as from a sehse of duty, may furnish the very 
fillip of influence necessary to keep us straight in a 

. temptation of the noontide, with its practical, prosy 
rush, and its sweat of greed and gain. The listening 
to a simple song by Grieg or Schubert, to a Chopin 
nocturne, or a virile passage from Wagner, will, as 
likely as not, besides giving us pleasure of a high 
sort at the time, prove just the memory or impulse 
needed to tide us over a cynical hour of depression or 
despair. 

This whole matter is a subtle, yet eminently prac- 
tical, one. High, pure, and noble impulses—whether 
they be from nature, like the “impulse from a vernal 
wood” of Wordsworth, from man, or from books 

_ which contained, as Milton believed, the “seasoned 
part” of men—are cheaply and quickly to be had, 
if we but stretch forth the hand and take ; in other 
words, if we will drop-into the easily fotmed and 
delightful habit of making fruitful these odd moments, 
which may thus become gates leading into the City 
Beautiful. 

Every one has to choose between a humdrum, un- 
inspired, daily plodding, and a life irradiated by these 
inflowings from the light that shines for all men. 
This is not theory, nor moonshine, but plain, broad, 
common sense; and the way to prove it is to begin 
to-day, not to-morrow, and utilize a few idle minutes 
in some such fashion as is here suggested. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nors.—This department has its purpose and its limitations, 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signatare to 
every letter or postal card ia an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


Tt is hard for us to realize that Jesus of Nazareth 
lived a retired life until he was thirty years of age, with- 
out ever asserting his Messiahship. Yet that would seem 
to be the indication of the Bible record concerning him. 
A Massachusetts clergyman asks how an apparent dis- 
crepancy in the words of John the Baptist, with reference 
to his knowledge of Jesus at the time of his baptism, can 
be reconciled. He says: 

If John the a obtained the Knowledge of Christ as the 
Lamb of God andthe Son of God when the Dove and the Voice 
made the same known to him, what means his remark to Jesus, 
“T have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me?” 


which \edlekas, not sianely a personal 

they might bave had, but involves essentially a knowledge of 
Christ as the divine Redeemer. 

It is highly probable that John the Baptist was ac-’ 
quainted with Jesus, as they were relatives. If so, it is 
perfectly natural to suppose that John perceived in Jesus 
@ fine spiritual nature, and recognized him as superior 
to himself in godliness of life. Therefore when, at 
John’s call to repentance, Jesus presented himself for 
baptism, John felt that the positions of the two should 
rather be reversed. But that he did not at that time 
know Jesus as the Messiah, is declared explicitly.’ Re- 
ferring to the time of the baptism of Jesus, and to his 
disclosure as the Messiah, John says plainly, “I knew 
him not” (John 1: 38), 


Nicodemus has long been taken as the type of secret 
discipleship, and many a sermon has been preached on 
this theme with his story as its text, It has even been 
said that he was cowardly in his discipleship, as indi- 
cated by his coming t& Jesus “by night.” But all this 
is without any warrant in the Bible record. And there 
have been those in modern times who were ready to 
question the propriety of this estimate of Nicodemus, as 
it is now questioned by a Nebraska correspondent, who 
writes : 

In the context of our 7 for July 26 we are told that when 
our Lord “ was in Jerusalem at the passover, in the feast day, 
many believed in his name, when they saw the miracles which 
he did.” From the fact that Nicodemus defended Christ before 
the sanhedrin at a later time, and had the courage on the day 
of crucifixion to bring “‘a mixture of myrrh and aloes about an 
hundred pound weight,” to prepare his body for burial, may we 
not naturally-infer that, being among those who believed, with 
his bold, impetuous nature, he did not wish to even delay until 
the morrow for a personal interview with our Lord, and there- 
fore came to him “ by night’’? 


There is certainly no proof that Nicodemus lacked 
courage in his discipleship, as Joseph of Arimathea is 
said to have lacked it (John 19: 38). The fact that he 
came to Jesus by night is rather an indication that he 
was desirous of a quiet, personal interview With the 
“Teacher come from God,” than that he was afraid of 
being known as a disciple. 


How many words ‘we use in’ ordinary conversation 
without really knowing their meahing! How many 
Bible words convey no well-defined idea to us, as we 
read or hear them! It would be well if we were readier 
than we are to stop and ask the meaning of words that 
we use unintelligently. This is evidently the thought 
of a Massachusetts correspondent, who asks : 

Since you emphasize the necessity of inquiring into the 
Oriental meaning of Bible terms, if we would ascertain the 
exact sense in which they are used by the Bible writers, will 
you not favor us, in Notes on Open Letters or otherwise, with 
your views of the Oriental meaning of the word “ holy,” espe- 
cially as found in the fourth requirement of the “ Covenant of 
Love,” to “ remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy ;” and 
in the ninth, tenth, and twelfth verses of the eighth chapter of 
Nehemiah, where it is said, “And Nehemiah . .. said unto all the 
people, This day is holy unto the Lord your God; mourn not nor 
weep. For all the people wept when they heard the words ofthe 
law. Then hesaid unto them, Go your way, eat the fat, and drink 
the sweet, and send portions unto them for whom nothing is 
prepared: for this day is holy unto our Lord: neither be ye 
sorry ; for the joy of the Lord is your strength. .. . And all the 
people went their way to eat, and to drink, and to sepd portions, 
and to make great mirth, because they had understood the. words 
that were declared unto them.” 

» The Hebrew word gadosh, translated “holy” in the 
Old Testament, represents the idea of separateness, of 
consecration, of devotedness, especially of a sacred sepa- 
rateness. God is holy, in that he is all by himself in 
sacred separateness, A person or a place or a season 
devoted to God is to be counted holy, because separated 
from al] that could defile, and because it is deemed God’s 
alone. We are commanded to be holy, because God is 
holy; to separate ourselves from all that draws away from 
God, and to consider ourselves as wholly his. We are to 
hold one day in seven as peculiarly holy, or devoted, to 
God. When the Jews who had returned from captivity 
heard the words of the law, they were ready to weep 
over the thought that God was holy, and that they were 
such sinners; whereupon Nehemiah and Ezra and the 
Lévites told them not to weep, but rather to rejoice in 
the thought of God’s holiness and of their privilege of 
being holy in sacred separateness unto him and with 
him. And that lesson ‘for the Jews is a lesson for us all 
to-day. Instead of being disturbed over the thought of 
God’s holiness; as if he were thereby hopelessly sepa- 
rated from us, let us rejoice that he is unique in his holi- 











wholly to him, and so to be ieata of his holinedh: 
Holiness is not an acquired quality of mind ; it is rather 
a state or relation into which we enter ‘by a voluntary 
surrender of ourselves to God. 
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THE CLOSED GENTIAN, 


[The Gentiana Andrewsii never opens, and its blossoms are apt 
to be mistaken for buds. It is a common New England flower. } 


BY LUCY C, BULL. 





“O friendly flower, your clusters rise , 
As if to greet me, by the brook, 
And yet you never seem to look 
At anything beneath the skies! 


“The other gentians do not wake 

Till, through the cold and drenching mist, 
With warmth too tender to resist, 

They feel the autumn sunshine break. 


“Oh, then their petals, opening wide, 
Show to the world a dainty fringe! 
Have yours so exquisite a tinge 

As theirs upon the inner side? 


“T do believe you shut them tight 
As often as I come this way. 

Or do. you keep them closed all day, 
And only’ open them at night?” 


“ Dear child, I never know,—I guess 
That you are coming, or have come, ° 
By that blithe tune I hear you hum, 
By the quick brushing of your dress. 


“Tn full possession of your powers, 

You leap the brook, you thread the grass; 
I languish in my nook, alas! . 

I am the blind girl of the flowers, 


» “Alike to me are evening’s gray 
And dawn’s faint flush,—I heed them not. 
Yet year by year to this same spot, 
Blind as I am, I grope my way! 


‘The other flowers are very kind. 
They tell me when a storm is near, 
And of what foes to stand in fear, 
Because they know that I am blind. 


** But best of all I love the brook. 
Over its brink I’ve leaned to listen 
Till I could almost hear it glisten, 
“And guess at every turn it took. 


“Do you know any little girl 

Blind, like the gentian, from her birth, 
To all the glories of the earth, 

To trees that shoot and waves that curl? 


“If you know any one like that, 
Oh, break me off,—it is my wish! 
But do not place me in a dish, 
Nor in a volume press me flat. 


Just let me nestle in her hand. 
Some flowers into her face would peer, 
Bat I can whisper, ‘ Courage, dear!’ 
And tell her that I understand.” 


New York City. 





THE ROUTE OF THE EXODUS. 
BY WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D, 


The address at the annual general meeting of the 
Victoria Institute was prepared by Mr. Edouard Na- 
ville, and read by Dr. W. Wright. 

Mr. Naville is an expert, and in speaking on the 
route followed by the Israelites in leaving Egypt, he 
was dealing with a subject which he-had studied locally, 
and on which he had spent much. pains to reach just 
conclusions, The;last words spoken by Mr. Naville on 
the exodus deserve the attention of Bible students. _ 

The fact of the exodus Mr. Naville has been able to 
take for granted, as that unique incident in the history 
of the Israelitish people is admitted by “such writers as 
Ewald. He also limits himself to the passage of the 
Red Sea and the localities which he  sapogl has thor- 
oughly explored, and he brings the light of recent dis- 
coveries in Egypt to bear on the Bible narrative. 

Mr. Naville agrees with most Egyptologists in accept- 
ing the theory of Syncellus that it was under Apophis, 
the last of the Hyksos kings, that Joseph attained to a 
commanding position in the state; and he att#ibutes the 
kindness of the Hyksos to the Israelites to the fact that 
the Hyksos were probably from Mesopotamia, like the 
Hebrews. It is recorded in the Bible that “every shep- 
herd is an abomination to the Egyptians,” and Mr, 
Naville believes that the native Egyptians included the 
Shepherd Kings (Hyksos) in the same category of dis- 
like as the Hebrews. 





ness, and that we are invited to consecrate ourselves 


Mr, Naville’s excavations, in 1885, at Saft el-Henneh, 
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six miles east of Zagazig, enabled him to fix the original 
site of Goshen, a district which, in process of time, be- 
came extended towards Heliopolis on thesouth, Tanais on 
thé north, and eastward in the direction of the Red Sea. 
Goshen was translated, in the Septuagint, as Gesen of 
Arabia, and is referred to by Ptolemy and Pliny as the 
province of Arabia, the capital of which, Pheusa, was 
derived from the word “ kesem ” and the article “ pha.” 
As late as the fourth century of the Christian era, Silvia 
Aquitana, on her way from France to the Holy Land, 
speaks of Goshen as Civitas Arabia. 

According to an inscription written in the time of 
Menephtha, the Pharach of the exodus, this region 
(Kes, or Kesem) was common grazing land, such as 
might be set apart to strangers without dis possessing 
settled inhabitants. “The country around was not culti- 
vated, but left as pasture for cattle, because of the 
strangers, It was abandoned since the time of the an- 
cestors.” For the Israelites such a region was “ the best 
of the land” (Gen. 47: 11),. Mr, Naville thinks Joseph 
may have occasionally resided at Bubastis, at the en- 
trance of the land of Goshen, which originally was the 
region east of Zagazig towards Tell el-Kebir, and extend- 
ing southward beyond Belbeis in the direction of Heli- 
opolis; aud he considers it probable that Goshen, in its 
fullest extent, received the Egyptian name Rameses 
from the period of the nineteenth dynasty, and that the 
city of that name must have stood near Saft el-Henneh, 
in the vicinity of Tell el-Kebir. 

From his residence at Bubastis, Rameses II. had un- 
der his eye the Hebrew shepherds,—a strange race with 
strange customs, Asiatics who held aloof from the people 
of the land. Rameses had spent most of his life in wag 
with the Hittites and other Asiatics, and he dreaded the 
strange nomads who swarmed at his gates, He resolved 
to bend them from their hereditary shepherding to the 
work of brickmakers and builders under the eye of the 
perennial taskmaster; and the people who had always 
lived -in tents and tended their cattle now “ built for 
Pharaoh store cities, Pithom and Raamses.” 

Mr. Naville has already pointed out the exact site of 
Pithom (Pi Tum, or “The Sanctuary of Tum”) at Tell 
el-Maskhuta, on the south side of the fresh-water canal, 
about twelve miles from Ismailia. Pithom was the sacred 
name of the city; but the civil name was Thuket, a name 
\ which, in the folk-speech of the Hebrews, became. “‘Suc- 
) coth.” Thuket, or Succoth, was a region or district before 
the name was localized in a city. One of the official 
inscriptions reads thus, “ We have allowed the tribes of 
the Shasu of the land of Atyma to pass the stronghold 
of King Menephtha of the land of Succoth, towards the 
lakes of Pithom of King Menephtha of the land of Suc- 
coth, in order to feed themselves, and to feed their cattle 
in the great estate of Pharaoh.”’ 

The discovery of texts in the excavation of Pithom led 
to the identification of that city with Ero, or Ero Castra, 
in Greek Herodpolis; and Strabo, Pliny, and other geog- 
raphers, declare that Herodpolis stood at the head of the 
Arabian Gulf. The testimony of geology unites with the 
inscriptions in proving that the Red Sea once extended 
as far as the northern end of the Bitter Lakes, and prob- 
ably farther, at the time of the exodus, 

The identification of Pithom as Ero throws important 
light on some perplexing translations of Genesis 46 : 29: 
“And Joseph made ready his chariot, and went up to 
meet Israel his father, to Goshen.” Instead of “Go- 
shen,” the Septuagint reading is “near Herodpolis,” 
and the Coptic version has the variant “near the city 
of Pithoin.” These readings in the Septuagint and 
Coptic have been used to disparage those ancient ver- 
sions, but, seen in the fuller light of discovery, they add 
to the value of the versions. 

A Ptolemaic tablet discovered at Pithom mentions a 
locality in the district called Pi-Kerehet (“The House of 
the Serpent”); and this name was, in all probability, 
changed by the Hebrews into Pi-Hahiroth. From the 
itinerary of Antoninus, and from observation, Mr. 
Naville fixes the Serapeum, or Pi-Hahiroth, at the foot of 
Gebel Mariam, where, on the bank of the Suez Canal, 
there are the ruins of an important Roman settlement. 

Baal-Zephon—which was not a city or village, but a 
place dedicated to the worship of a Semitic Baal—he 
locates at Sheikh Ennedek, on a height between Lake 
Timsah and the Bitter Lakes. 

In fixing the site of Migdol, Mr. Naville is aided by a 
papyrus inscription in the British Museum that refers 
to the pursuit of two grooms, which very much resembles 
the pursuit of the Israelites by Pharaoh. The pursuing 
scribe started from the royal hall, and, following the 
fugitives, “arrived at the enclosure of Succoth.” He 
was there informed that they spoke of fleeing to the 



























south, saying, “ Let us cross over to the desert.” Finally 
“the two grooms, going toward the mountain, crossed 
the wall north of the Migdoi of Seti Menephtha.” 
Migdot was a watch-tower, and a protection against 
the raids of the nomads, who used to cross at low water, 
It was south of Migdol, and Mr. Naville places it on a 
height called by the French the Serapeum. 

Three important landmarks have now been fixed with 
certainty ; namely, the city Pithom, the. region of Suc- 
coth, and-the extension of the Red Sea. And three 
other positions have been fixed conjecturally; namely, 
Pi-Habiroth, Baal-Zephon, and Migdol. With these dif- 
ferent points in view, the Scripture narrative becomes 
simple and the journey short. 

Menephtha seems to have resided at Bubastis, Mr. 
Naville found there a statue of one of hissons: “The 
children of Israel journeyed from Rameses to Succoth ” 
(Exod. 12: 87). Rameses must here be understood as 
the region around the store-city of that name which 
stood near Tell el-Kebir. The Syccoth of the Scripture 
also refers to the region in the vicinity of the fortified 
city which did not open its gates, The Israelites marched 
along*the edge of the canal dug by Rameses, and must 
have made the journey from Rameses to Succoth in 
one day. : 

Two ways to the land of promise lay before the people. 
One was “the way of the land of the Philistines.” It 
was the way along which Rameses II. led his armies 
against the ITittites and other Asiatics. It passed through 
Tanais and Daphne, and was the short and direct route; 
but “God led them not by the way of the land of the 
Philistines, although that was near” (Exod. 13: 17). 
The other route was the southern. By it, according to 
the Septuagint, Jacob entered Egypt. The northern 
route was best suited for a well-equipped army, the 
southern for a horde like that of Israel, with their flocks 
and belongings. This is the route usually taken by the 
Bedawin. 

Leaving the pastures and sweet waters behind them, 
the Israelites “took their journey from Succoth, and eh- 
camped in Etham, in the edge of the wilderness” (Exod. 
13 : 20). Here they received marching orders which 
must have tested their faith in God and their loyalty to 
their leaders. “The Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Speak unto. the children of Israel, that they turn back 
and encamp before Pi-Hahiroth, between Migdol and 
the sea, before Baal-Zephon: over against it shall ye 
encamp by the sea. And Pharaoh will say of the chil- 
dren of Israel, They are entangled in the land, the wil- 
derness hath shut them in” (Exod. 14:1). The people 
escaped in peace, and in the desert they would have been 
beyond the reach of Pharaoh in a few days; but now 
they are called upon to return into a trap on Egyptian 
soil, where they might be an easy prey to their oppressors, 

The camping-ground is marked with precision by the 
surrounding landmarks: on the north, Pi-Hahiroth, 
the sanctuary of Osiris; on the south, Migdol, the watch- 
tewer on the hill; in front, the sea; and on the opposite 
side the shrine of Baal-Zephon. 

Here occurred the phenomenon by which the Hebrews 
escaped, “The Lord caused the sea to go back by a 
strong east wind all that night, and made the sea dry 
land, and the waters were divided.” The dominant 
action of the wind, combined with the tides, has been 
often noticed in Egypt, as well by ancient historians as 
by modern travelers; and Mr. Naville refers to a similar 
occurrence in Geneva on the 9th of January, 1495, when 
the wind “drove back the Rhone into the lake as much 
as one-fourth of a league above Geneva, and it looked 
like a wall of water, and it lasted nearly an hour before 
the water could figw.” Mr. Naville states his opinion 
that “ the khamseen acted on the tide as the wind did on 
the Rhone,—it stgpped the current, the ebb, and pre- 
vented the water from flowing. In the morning, the 
wind ceasing suddenly, the water took its level violently, 
and swept off everything that was in its way.” 

In the paper, as in the discussion which followed its 
reading, there seemed a disposition to minimize the 
miraculous in this marvelous interposition. And why? 
Because it pleased Almighty God to deliver his people 
along the lines of natural causes. This view is not to be 
wondered at, considering the absurd definition of ¢ 
miracle which has so long done service to the enemies of 
the miraculous, To speak of a miracle as “ a suspension 
of the laws of nature,” implies that we know perfectly what 
the laws of nature are. All the arguments against the 
miraculous have been directed against this faulty defini- 
tion. Intrenched bebind such a definition, the defenders 
of the miraculous have been pierced through by the 
shafts of the enemy. The acts which we know as mira- 





infallibly to show the hand of God specially at work 
among his own forces; but, for anything we know, God 
may be working in accordance with the higher laws of 
nature, which lie beyond our touch and ken, In the 
event before us he used the east wind and the waters to 
save his people, just as our blessed Lord used the clay 
and the spittle in opening the eyes of the blind man. 
Mr. Naville in his route of the exodus follows the 
same lines as Lieblein, Linant, and Lesseps. The dis- 
tance from the starting-point of the people to the place 
of crossing is not more than forty miles, the crossing- 
place not being more than fifteen or seventeen miles 
from Sueccoth. Future explorations will doubtless settle 
definitely the precise positions of some of the places fixed 
by Mr. Naville approximately ; but most of the considera- 
tions advanced in this paper will be admitted as final, 
and the route now mapped out is not likely to be altered 
many miles in any direction. The fact of the exodus is 
now admitted to be a historic fact, and the landmarks of 
the route may be accepted as fixed with scientific pre- 
cision. 
London, England. 





THE FERLIES AT THE WALL. 


Tur Guip Worp 0’ JonN, CHAPTIR Four. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


1. Now whan the Lord ken’t the Pharisees had word 
that he gather’t in and bapteezed mair folk nor John, 

2. (But it was the followers, and no Jesus’ sel’ that 
bapteezed), 

8. He quat the Jews’ kintra-side, and gaed awa again 
intill Galilee ; 

4. And he behoved to gang through Samaria. 

5. And he lichted on a Samaria-city ca’t Sychar, near- 
haun the bit grifn’ Jaucob gied till Joseph. 

6. And Jaucob’s wall was thereat. And Jesus, for- 
foughten wi’ the way, cuist himsel’ doun on the wall: 
and it was about the denner-time. 

7. Than there cam a Samaria-woman forrit to draw 
watir. Quo’ Jesus, “ Lat me hae a sowp watir!” 

8. (His followers had a’ gane to the city for meat.) 

9. Quo’ the woman o’ Samaria, “ How is ’t that ye, 
bein’ a Jew, are seekin’ drink frae me, a Samaria- 
woman?” (For the Jews hae nae nifferin’ nor neiborli- 
ness wi’ the Samaria-folk.) 

10. Quo’ Jesus, ‘Gin ye but ken’t God’s gift, and wha 
it sud be that said, ‘Gie me a sowp watir,’ ye wad hae 
sought frae him the leevin’ watir—and gotten ’t too!” 

11. Quo’ the woman till him, “Sir, ye hae naething to 
lat doun the wall, and the wall ’s unco deep: whaur find 
ye the leevin’ watir? ‘ 

12. “ Ye canna be greater nor our forebear Jaucob, 
that gied us the wall, and slockened his ain drouth wi’t, 
and the drouth o’ his bairns, and his beas’.” 

13. Quo’ Jesus, “‘ Wha may drink o’ this watir sal be 
drouthie syne; 

14, “ But wha drinks o’ the watir I gi i, sal be 
drouthie nevermair; for the watir I gie bifa sal be in 
him an unseen wall, risin’ up intill life eternal!” 

15, The woman cry’t out, “Sir, lat me hae this watir! 
no to be drouthie, and never to fash comin’ to the wall 
again!” 

16. Quo’ Jesus, “Gang awa, and ca’ your guidman,’ 
and come here belyve.” 

17. But the woman said till him, “I hae nae a guid- 
man.” Quo’ Jesus, “ Ye hae dune richt to say ye hae naa 
guidman, 

18. For ye hae had five; and the ane ye hae e-now ’s 
no your ain guidman: ye spak the truth there.” 

19. Quo’ the woman, “Sir, I jalouse ye maun be a * 
prophet ! 

20. “ Our forebears worshiped i’ this vera mount; but 
your folk say Jerusalem’s the place whaur folk sud wor- 
ship” — 

21. Jesus pat in, “ Woman, lippin me, the hour’s at 
haun’ whan naither here nor yet there sal ye worship the 
Faither. 

22. “Ye kenna what ye are servin’; but we ken what 
we worship: and salvation comes frae amang the Jews. 

23. “But the hour’s at haun’, and e’en now it comes, 
whan God’s ain worshipers sal worship the Faither in 
the truth and wi’ the spirit—for the Faither wad hae 
sic-like to seek him. 

24. “God is spirit; and wha worships him, maun e’en 
do it i’ the Spirit, and wi’ truth.” 

25. Quo’ the woman, “I ken Messiah’s comin’, that 
folk ca’ The Anointed; whan he comes, he’!] tell us a’!” 

26. Jesus spak, “I that’s now speakin’ t’ ye am The 
Anointed!” 





cles are so far removed from ordinary occurrences as 


27. On the back o’ this cam the followers, and ferlied 













































































































that he sud be speakin’ wi’ the woman: but nane o’ 
+ them speir’t, “What are ye seekin’?” nor, “ How is’t 


_ But unsteek your een and see the fields, they’re whitenin’ 
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that ye talk wi’ the woman?” 

28, Than the woman, leavin’ her watir-cog, gaed aff 
till Pg city, and cried oot till the men, 

29. “Oo’way! and see a man that coud tell me a’ that 

ever 1 did! Is he no the Anointed?” 

80. Than they gaed oot o’ the city to come till him, 

81, But atween-times his followers were askin’ him, 
“ Maister; will ye no eat?” 

$2. But he says till them, “I hae meat that ye kenna!” 

82, And sae they said ane till the ither, ‘Think ye 
ony ane brought him ought to eat?” 

84, Quo’ Jesus, “It’s meat to me to do his will that 
sent me, and finish his wark. 

85, “ Div ye no say, Four months, and than the hairst! 


till the hairst e’en now! , 

36, “And the reaper wins his wages, and gathers till 
him an eternal hairst: and the sawer and the reaper are 
baith bl7the thegither! 

87. “And the auld proverb comes true ower again, Ane 
saws, and anither reaps. 

_ 88. “I bade ye till a hairst whauron ye had na toiled; 
ither men toiled, and ye are entered on their reward.” 

89. And mory o’ the Samaria-folk lippened on him 
for the woman’s sake, wha ay threepit, “ He tell’t me a’ 
that ever I did!” 

40. Sae whan they cam till him, they besought him to 
bide wi’ them ; and he did stay twa days there, 

41. “And'a “hantle mair believed whan they heard his 
ain word ; ‘ 

42. And quo’ they till the woman, “‘ Now we believe— 
no for your report, for oor ain lugs hae heard him—and 
now we ken that he is The Anointit Ane, the warld’s 
Saviour fof . 


. Newmarket, Ont. 





HIS YOKE. 


BY MARY K,. A. STONE. 


The yoke of Christ means saving strength 
To all whose hearts are worn and spent ; 
No hard or weary weight imposed 
On necks already bowed and bent. 


The world’s rude yoke must fret and gall,— 
Life hath so many pains and cares! 

Only beneath Christ’s easy yoke 
Our load is lightened unawares. 


His yoke! O pattern close and true, 
Fitted to each,—the strong, the weak, 
Yielding our wills to its control, 
His joy will not be far to seek ! 


His yoke means burdens lightly drawn 
In lowly patience, lest we fall, 

Yea, “ quietness and confidence,” 
With love divine to sweeten all. 


O meek and lowly Christ! we crave 
This blessed servitude to know ; 

In us thy joy be now fulfilled,— 
Wilt thou not make it yet to grow? 


Orange, N. J. 





THE UNLIGHTED WAY. 


BY CHARLOTTE M, PACKARD. 


It has taken the world—even the Christian world—a 
great while to assimilate cheerful views of death. Faith 
and hope do not flower naturally from that bitter root, 
but are grafts set by the Divine hand, to be watched, 
nursed, and stimulated with careful wisdom. Nor is 
success assured are these really complied with, for the 
warm life in our veins dreads extinction. The _moat 
child-lixe trust occasionally asks the Father why we 
must be led into the outer dark, and pleads with him as 
Job pleaded: “‘ Let not thy terror make me afraid.” 

We cannot relegate to ancient times and heathen 
darkness the great protest of life against death. In the 
sixth book of the Iliad, Hector says to Andromache, 
when she would detain him from conflict : 

“ No living man can send me to the shades 

Before my time. No man of woman born, 

Coward or brave, can shun his destiny.” 
And Job ia similar strain declares: “ Seeing his days are 
determined, the number of his months is with thee, and 
thou hast appointed his bounds that he cannot pass. . ; 
Thou destroyest the hope of man.... 
countenance, and sendest him away.” 

The classic writers knew only as bitter fate that dark- 
neas creeping over the eyes that love the sun which is 


Thou changest his 


. | by it, 


. | change for such as have watched long, or even to those 


Yet Job, who talked with God, described with exquisite 
pallies whisk no other writer, heathen or Christian, has 
equaled, the human phases of death, the mournfulness 
of going away, the anguish of the living, the unsolvable 
mystery of dissolution. 

Were it not for man’s innate sympathy with such 
somber reflections, Christian burial rites would not have 
retained the fourteenth chapter of Job as a fitting ex- 
pression of what demands voice. 

How many times have we heard it, linked, indeed, 
with the triumphant assurance of the risen Christ, “I 
am the resurrection and the Jife, ” and with the deep 
organ-roll of the psalm, “God is our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble”! While clinging to 
these as the ultimate rest of faith, the fact remains that 
the first and instinctive impression of death is physical, 
rather than spiritual ; it has to do with the “now” and 
“here,” rather than the hereafter. 

“Man lieth down, and riseth no more.” The friend 
with whom yesterday I took counsel, with whom yester- 
day I talked face to face of this very experience awaiting 
every mortal, who spoke sadly of “ thinning ranks,” and 
of the beloved faces missed from the ever-recruited pro- 
cession of life, has himself turned to deaf, unanswer- 
ing clay. 

I understand as little the transformation wrought in 
this last spirit escaped its flesh, as did the heroes of 
Homer, who wept their fallen “by Scamander’s stream,” 
or as the poet Job, stretching his hands into the void. 
By us, as by those who never heard of immortality, an 
“unlighted way” remains to be traversed. They who go 
and they who stay behind shrink from it, if ever so little, 
“ We believe” humbly, joyfully, in the Christian home 
beyond. We believe that these deep affections are not 
created for the limit of earthly ties, that love which 
partakes of the divine will endure in the presence of 
the divine, and that parted friends shall meet again; 
but, while our spirits adjust themselves to new and in- 
explicable conditions, we must indulge them for a space. 
No light will ever fall upon the act of death. What it is, 
precisely, that rises when the frame relapses and stiffens, 
revélation does not impart; into what the newly freed 
has passed, and how, science, Argus-eyed, has not dis- 
covered. Open. the window, with tender superstition, 
you could not give.liberty or space to the invisible part, 
and there is no voice to instruct that the soul lingers 
pityingly or pitifully with the known and dear. 

This, indeed, is the “ unlighted way ” on which Christ 
himself threw no gleam after three days’ captivity to the 
power of the grave, 

Humanity does not dwell long in this weird passage 
between worlds, as it seems. Flesh cannot endure long 
this proximity to the immaterial, nor amid the sorrowful 
emblems of the end does one gather strength for the 
journey yet remaining. 

Soon; perhaps the sooner the better, the personal 
belongings of one gone out of a home are removed from 
aching sight; for memory needs not to be fed by such 
food, and from the bitter realism of Job the trusting heart 
turns to the inspiring promises of the Gospels,  ‘‘ First 
the natural and then the spiritual.” 

Something is to be said in behalf of those persons 
who, at certain crises of experience, seem to stand out- 
side their own faith, and to be, for a season, unhelped 


Sharp blows may benumb the soul as well as the 
body, and many a sincere believer has suffered most 
from the sense that his faith was crushed by the weight 
that descended on hope and earthly confidence. 

Judgment is easily passed in instances that require 
only patience and gentle waiting. get us remember, 
now and always, that “we see in part,” gnd irritable 
doubt may mean only an unlighted way. Souls need 
dexterous handling. 

The sweet submissive nature under trial may cling 
first to the assured love and mercy of the smiting hand, 
while another holds that confidence as something to be 
realized when calamity has swept by. Wisdom, in such 
cases, springs from sympathetic insight, and harm may 
be done by urging on the struggling soul those very 
attributes of the Almighty in which it will rest by 
‘and by. 

Each individual must determine for himself how 
soon the distractions of life shall intrude upon the awe 
of death. Well-meant advice urges too immediate 


whom the messenger has found suddenly in an hour un- 
thought of. 

The sorrow of the world knows only distraction and 
forgetfulness; it ignores, hides, silences, but never lis- 


ness and death should be heard.and pondered fora ite 
and “the natural” be permitted to grieve. 

We walk in mystery that baffles at every turn. Death 
is by no means the saddest separation from friends, Our 
“unlighted way” may lead away from the peaceful grave 
and the enshrined memory. 

Whatever it is, God marks and measures it. We accept 
the problem, knowing that clew to the situation awaits 
us otherwhere. 


Brunswick, Me. 





THE ABSENTEE TEACHER. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED H. HALL. 


Absenteeism in one who has accepted the position of 
teacher in the Sunday-school ought to be one of the im-- 
possible things, The phrase “ absentee teacher” should 
be a-contradigtion in terms, We see it to be so when we 
turn to other responsible positions,—the “ absentee 
pilot” of an ocean greyhound outward bound, the “ ab- 
sentee soldier” away from his post, the “ sbsenteeengi- 
neer”’ on the limited express, the “absentee clerk” at 
the key-board of the fire-alarm. These things we regard 
as contradictory. Absenteeism is never so much as 
thought of when we accept the responsibilities of these 
callings. 

Such a subject then ought to be an impossible one for 
discussion. It will be, we trust, one of these days. But, 
unfortunately, it so happens that the soldier is often. 
away from his post, the pilot is not always on hand, the 
signal officer and engineer are too frequently off duty, 
The impressive question then is before us, Given absen- 
teeism in the teacher, what shall we do with it? The 
eme does not contemplate the absent teacher who is 
occasionally away for cause. Furloughs are sometimes 
a necessity. The character described by the word “ ab- 
sentee ” points toa chronic condition where absence is 
frequent and for slight cause. 

First of all, the administering board of the Sunday- 
school must aim for the ideal administration of the 
school which shall make absenteeism impossible. It is 
surely a mistake to assume that the absentee teacher ie 
a necessary incident in the conduct of the school. Sucix 
a condition is to be regarded an accident, and not an 
incident,--8 something not to:be expected... 2 -2:/. (is 
. The substitute teachers’ class ought not to be a’ pro 
vision for absenteeism. It is the rather for the occa- 
sional help of those teachers who are at times unavoidably 
absent, and who, like all good teachers, notify the super+ 
intendent, or else secure their own substitutes, A sub- 
stitute teachers’ class never ought to be large. Itaugurs 
ill for that school if any considerable number of proxies 
are ever wanted. We should work on the assumption 
that the regular corps of teachers will be on hand, 
and only occasionally will the reserve be drafted for 
duty. The ideal conduct of the school will regard 
absenteeism as an unavoidable. necessity, a something 
to be deplored, a mild calamity at-any and every session 
of the school, 

But given this ideal, how shall it be realized? The 
superintendent has several conspicuously good oppor- 
tunities for instrneting the teachers in this regard. Before 
the study of the lesson at the teachers’-meeting, kindly 
suggestions are wholly in place as to the supreme value 
of constancy in the teacher. In the stady of the lesson, 
the way will naturally open for a discreet word to those 
who are the superintendent’s body-guard. Sometimes a 
word may be fitly spoken at the regular session of the 
Sunday-school, but, asa rule, not.as well or as wisely as 
when the superintendent and teachers are together. 

But we shall mdve toward the ideal of impossible ab- 
senteeism not only by making the most of opportunities 
of suggestion and instruction, but specially in the use of 
great care in the selection of new teachers. The ques- 
tion is sometimes asked, ‘‘ How did such a one ever come 
to. be the teacher of that class?” When the question 
has been answered, it is seen to be the old story of the 
mischief wrought by a good intentfon. The mischief is 
all the greater because, while it is comparatively easy to 
invite a teacher into a class, it is a work of colossal peril 
to invite the teacher out. Nor is, it the teacher who is 
to be blamed. The mistake was made in hastily install- 
ing in such a sacred office one who was not fitted to be a 
teacher, whatever success might be achieved elsewhere, 
Occasionally one is placed at the head of a class, who, 
thought deficient at the time, develops under the inapirg- 
tion of service. But this is an exception which must not 
be allowed to disturb the recognized princip'ethat teach- 
ers are to be chosen with a most careful regard to their 
qualifications. 
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dent alone. It is 
too serious a responsibility for him to assume. It isa 
greater obligation than any school has a right to place 
upon him. No superintendent, one would think, would 
ever care to claim the right. He is simply with the 
officers and among the teachers as one who serves. The 
new teacher is, then, to be chosen by the administering 
body ,—officers and teachers, the pastor, of course, being 
an officer ex officio. Here we have the union of many 
niinds, and therefore a surety of discretion in the choice 
of the new teacher. The opinion is ventured that here 
we have the preventive of absenteeism. The combined 
wisdom of officers and teachers may be trusted to dis- 
eover the presence of those qualifications without which 





much less receive appointment as such. 

But what shall we do with the absentee teachers we 
already have? The school, be it said in reply, must 
suffer from the serious blunder which has been made. 
But the suffering will be sanctified if so be it prevents 
the administration from repeating the mistake. If the 
superintendent is wise and kindly, he may induce the 
absentee teacher to withdraw. The task is an unwelcome 
one, and the leader of the school must have the backing 
of the board; for, as no superintendent should be left to 
select'a new teacher, no more should he be left toremove 
an inefficient one. But with the administration back of 
him he simply acts in an official capacity, and voices 
the opinion of the administration. Yet caution , the 
selection of new teachers involves a certain amount of 
affluence in the teaching resources of the school: Bible- 
classes well in hand, a teachers’ training-class, if you 
will, a home department for Bible study, a teachers’- 
meeting efficiently led. 

In such a school the question, “‘ Whom can we get as 
teacher?” has no place. It bespeaks bankruptcy. 
Wealth in teaching resources asks only, “ Of this or that 
one, whom ought we to choose?” Under this principle, 
the one who has that manifest something which develops 
absenteeism is simply not placed at the head of a class. 
Those only are chosen who by their manifest fidelity to 
service are, humanly speaking, incapable of absenteeism. 
Such teachers will never entertain for a moment the 
idea that, so long as a substitute is secured, one may at 
any time be away from duty; for they know that no sub- 
stitute can fill the place of the one who has been chosen 
for constant and consecrated service. They cannot de- 
sert their post. Obligation is so sacred a thing with 
them that they have no wish to roll it off. Responsi- 
bility is prized by them for that they’see it is the con- 
dition of strong and forceful leadership and discipleship. 
The individual soul is of sdch unspeakable value that 
they are only too eager to grasp every chance of leading 
that soul through the Word unto Him in whom the 
Word became incarnate. Such as these we may be sure 
are by their manifest capacity and consecration “called 
to be teachers.” George Whitefield had the power of 
putting marvelous pathos and persuasion into single 
words. If such a power were ours, there is a simple 
phrase which sums up all that has been said. Would 
that every absentee teacher might be reached by the 
persuasion of these three words: ‘“‘ Don’t be absent.” 


Meriden, Conn. 





PRACTICAL NOTES ON MISSION BANDS. 
BY V. F. P. 


“My mother sent me to 2 mission band when I ‘was 
six, and I have never cared for missions since,” remarked 
a girl at a summer hotel. 

“What a yery badly arranged band it must have 
been!” replied her friend. 

“Tt was. I got so sick of hearing about the Chinese 
women’s feet!” 

If after a band is organized and has been working for 
some time there is a falling off of interest among the 
members, be sure there is some fault,—too much of one 
subject, like the feet of the Chinese women ; or too little 
knowledge interestingly imparted, or too little work done 
by the members. 

Too much of one subject would show that the leader 
needed tact. If a leader has sympathy, she will notice 
what interests the different members, and try to have some 
bit to attract each one. She will avoid monotony. She 
will not allow “ Greenland’s Icy Mountains” too often. 
nor any subject to be brought up in a hackneyed way, 
no matter how grand it may be in itself. 

To interest she must keep up with the latest news, and 
know all she wants others to know so well that she need 
never read the information, but can tell it as if too-good 


enthusiasm as God’s colaborer at the fountain-head con- 
tinually, and shows her band how to do the same. 

“ Boys, will you not pray all the rest of this month for 

Persia, till we have our next meeting on South America?” 

said a leader, And the boys solemnly made the promise. 

Enthusiasm thus renewed makes a good leader. It is 

an essential. Consecrated enthusiasm and sanctified 

common sense must go together in this work. 

Work for all. Each member of a band must be treated 

as an individual separate and distinct from all the rest, 

if each is to have work; nothing securing interest like 

a judicious amount of work expected, taken as a matter 

of course, from each one who enters a band. In some, 

each new member takes a pledge of active work. There 

must be regular business methods if each one is to be 

set at work. Chairmen of committees should hand in 

written reports at stated times, and accurate accounts be 

kept of each appointment, no matter how small. Let the 

young people choose their own officers unaided, and take 
all possible responsibility, “the power behind the throne” 

being as little obtruded as possible,—there for reference, 
not as all-worker, 

In many bands there is a sort of shifting uf responsi- 
bility. The leader does all the work. The members feel 
it is her band, not theirs, and hence forget each one has 
a personal responsibility “unto the Lord.” “ Christ 
alone can save the world, Christ cannot save the world 
alone.” This is part of a leader’s work,sethe making 
others feel and share this responsibility for the spread 
of the kingdom. 

Have you a book-club in your band? One bright 
leader organized one in hers. She got two or three good 
leaflets, fastened them in a pretty paper cover, inside 
which was pasted a list of the band members, with the 
date at which eacli must pass it to the next, and so started 
her club, The leaflets were as varied as possible. One 
would be about some country, India, as in “ Lessons that 
the Heathen May Teach Us,” with one on our duty, 
“ Why Our Society Did Not Disband;” and a third might 
be Pansy’s “Mother at Home,” or “ Weights or Wings, 
—Which?” There isa large field to choose from ; each 
could pay a very small annual fee to secure new reading, 
if thought best. Another trio might be “ Pa-Ang,” 
“ How Our Mission Band Learned to Pray,” and “ The 
Wilful Gifts and the Disconcerted Deacons.” 

To ensure good work we must secure knowledge; and 
since we cannot get all to read even such a book as 
“ John G. Paton,” or ‘A Japanese Boy, by Himself,” 
brief though it be, we must see that leaflets are circulated. 
What is read is oftener remembered than what is heard, 
and no one can refuse three leaflets for three days. 

Of course, no meeting -is “complete without maps. 
There should be one of the world, to show the relative 
position of other lands and governments besides the one 
of the country for the month, for further detail and the 
mission station. A good map exercise requires both. 

Willy and Ross had lost interest since Ross’s brother 
had been promoted to the older boys’ band. What could 
be done? One day Miss E—— met them both on their 
way from school. Stopping for her usual smile and word 
and hand-shake, she drew Willy aside, and asked if he 
would take charge of an outline,map with Ross for each 
meeting for three months, She would have the outline 
on the blackboard ; they could fill it as they chose. 

“You are interested in Chili. You could take that 
for next time, while Ross has Brazil.” 

“Shall I put down ‘wheat, copper, hides, wool, salt- 
peter’?” quoth Willy, from his last geography lesson. 

“ You can put down just what you please. It is your 
map exercise.” 

“ Miss E——, I think we might take it for six months.” 

To bring in new members the plan of “ tens” answers 
weil, The leader has only to appoint one person for 
each country a month, to be responsible for that month’s 
program. These then invite others to join their “tens ” 
(that may be any number, however), and, if possible, no 
one belongs to two “tens.” Each “ten” has a double 
work. Besides being at the regular meetings, they are 
to have private parlor meetings of their own, as often ab 
convenient, once a month being most frequently chosen, 
and the country of their choice is studied as carefully 
as possible. There is time to become acquainted with 
Brazil, Chili, Peru, Patagonia, and the work of other 
denominations there, instead of the usual brief glimpse 
at the whole continent. From each private meeting the 
most interesting selection and items are chosen for the 
auxiliary meeting. There is perpetual variety in conse- 
quence, and young and old can work together better. 
The South American “ten” write toa missionary in Brazil, 
each promising one letter a year. Each has a mite-box, 
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to Brazil. In every way, ull do what they can to increase 
interest. In few bands could such a plan be adopted 
without the bringing in of new members, which is just 
what we want and need. 

A plan somewhat similar was adopted at Yale Semi- 
nary. It has helped a Christian Endeavor Society to 
regular monthly mission information. In a Western 
Sunday-school of fluctuating population each class is a 
“ten” or circle, each teacher doing what she can towards 
systematic knowledge, and giving and sharing labor for 
general meetings. 

Take the church roll, and see how many are members 
of auxiliaries and bands, how many are subscribers to the 
mission magazines, how many subscribe to the mission- 
ary’s salary or the scholarship,—and the most active 
church falls below the mark. The “ten” system enables 
us to alter this, and make matters more as they should be, 
There are many helps for the leader. ‘“ The Gospel 
in All Lands,” published in New York,“ The Missionary 
Messenger,” Cleveland, “ Mission Studies,” Chicago, 
“ Woman’s Work,” New York, give monthly assistance, 
Burma, Siam, India, Japan, Africa, have “ Mission 
Studies,” arranged by the Baptist Board at Boston, 
“Children’s Work,” Philadelphia, has some good mis- 
sionary exercises, with music as well as information all 
arranged, 

And now we come to money, This is the day of per- 
sonal luxuries, expenditures. What can we do without, 
to help Christ save the world? Kid gloves, feathers, 
jewelry, bric-d-brac, are carrying off yearly far more money 
than all the Christian denominations of all lands com- 
bined give to home and foreign missions. “ How much 
owest thou unto my Lord?” Asa rule, the people with 
least means give the most, The converted heathen so 
appreciates the light that lightened his darkness that he 
wants to do all he can to send it to others, and his gifts 
far exceed outs in proportion. Do you not remember 
that touching poem “ The Bride’s Outfit”? 

If half the Protestant church-members gave but one 
extra cent a day to missions, it would make an extra 
total of $25,000,000 a year for Christ. If you can give 
five cents only, in advance, do so, by all means; if you 
can increase by five dollars, do so. Make your motto 
one of advance all along the line,—advance in money, in 
knowledge, in interest, in wiser methods, in numbers. 
Find out what other denominations are doing,—their 
best methods, ways of working. 

Outside or honorary members can be asked to con- 
tribute. Some bands have subscription books for one 
cent-a-week or two-cents-a-week subscribers, These may 
be invited to come to the meetings when they can, though 
but once a year the opportunity presents itself. These 
may be praying members also. We need more prayer, 
It is the “ unused power of the church.” 

A “November meeting,” for every body in the church, 
held in place of the regular service, morning or evening, 
with its concentration of purpose, rouses new interest, 
and makes the work more reasonable to all by its self- 
evidence. For at least six months one such meeting had 
been prayed for. Result: an overflowing house and 
fresh zeal all along the line, with a good collection. 

No matter what the discouragements, the work is the 
Lord’s. The discouragements may act as fire, purging 


money has fallen short, let us try new plans: vegetable 
and flower raising, seed gathering, sewing, working, 
“whatsoever thy hand findeth to do,” and do it “with 
might.” 

Has membership fallen off? In some bands there are 
committees to serve till they have brought in new mem- 


numbers are not everything. If a leader succeeds in 
really gaining one interested worker, the labor has not 
been in vain. 

Among the helps of one denomination have been the 
foreign mission calendaré, In an auxiliary of organized 
“tens” each leader bought acalendar. In a band where 
the “ten” plan was adopted, an outside friend gave one 
calendar, to be passed, month by month, among the 
leaders. Seeing the names of the missionaries daily is 
so helpful. They are kept before our eyes to be prayed 
for. And they rejoice in it. 

Let us try Nehemiah's plan, each one doing the work 
just before him, as did the people of Jerusalem, till they 
could say “So built we the wall. For the people had a 
mind to work.” If every boy and girl, man and woman, 
who knows and loves Christ, will but have the “ mind to 
work,” our fortifications will be increased, “strong in 
the Lord and in the power of his might.” “For the 





whose contents go to the outfit of a missionary just gone 


weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds.” “And 


away all dross. We can go onward in his name, If. 


bers, when a fresh committee is appointed. Remember, * 
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there remaineth yet very much land to be possessed.” 
“ And the laborers ure few.” 3 
Germantown, Pa. 





NOT IN VAIN. 
BY W. W. HALLOWAY, JR. 


The bud may never grow to flower, 
But as a bud it still is fair, 

And while it lives its hopeful hour 
It pours its perfume on the air. 


You say you have not reached your aim, 
That all your work has been in vain, 
You are unknown to men by name, 
Your struggle has but brought you pain. 


But not in vain, O friend! has been 
The ceaseless longing in your soul ; 
Which, though indeed it could not win 
A place on fame’s exclusive scroll, 


Did yet your lonely life inspire 
To follow nobly duty’s creed, 

And was the ever-kindling fire 
’Neath dim and disappointing deed. 


’Tis false that life no guerdon brings, 
Except when men their wish attain ; 
The deep desire for nobler things 
Has priceless worth, though it be vain. 


Dover, N. J. 





A RICH REWARD. 
BY MRS, A, E, C, MASKELL, 


One Sunday a Jady, accompanied by her four-year-old 
boy, visited a certain Sunday-school in Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

There was a back room in the church, crowded with 
little children, who were very restless, and seemingly 
interested in anything but the lesson. . They were pre- 
sided over by a very sweet young lady. But it was plainly 
enough seen that the work there was too much for 
one teacher, and that the teacher really did not know how 
to gain the interest of small children. There were some 
colored plates hanging against the wall, and the outermost 
one was for that day,—a picture of some men confessing 
Christ; Yet the teacher never said anything about it. 
Gould it be that she was afraid of her visitor, or had she 
come unprepared to say anything about the lesson? 

‘The visitor could not help wishing that she might 
address those little ones for a short time, for she believed 
that, if she possessed one talent, it was for making things 
easy and plain for little children. 

Should she wait for an inyitation? That was not 
likely to come, because she was a stranger to every one 
there; and now she felt that those children ought to be 
interested in the lesson for the day, and that, although 
interruptions from visitors are usually inadvisable, it 
was her place to try it. 

|. “May I say a few words to the children?” she asked, 

The teacher joyfully assented, and the lady began, 
until every child was hushed and quiet, wrapped in 
pleased attention. 

The lady was simply telling those dear little ones 
how much Jesus had done for them, how much he loved 
them, and therefore how important it was that they 
should never be ashamed to talk about Jesus, or to tell 
anybody how much they loved him. 

The lady did not know whether she was making an 
impression; she was more than satisfied that she had 
succeeded in quieting them, and resting the poor, tired 
teacher. Then judge her surprise, when, on passing out 
of the room, a little, rosy-cheeked boy of five years 
elutched her by the cloak, and said, “I love Jesus.” 


But there was a richer reward still in store for the lady. | 


As she took her own little boy by the hand, and passed 
out into the street with him, she said : 

“Tommy, did you hear what that little boy said?” 

“Yea, mama,” he replied; “and I know somebody else 
that loves Jesus,—you, and sister, and all of our family.” 

* “Does that mean you too, Tommy?” asked the lady. 
And the little one nodded his head emphatically. 

Only a few days later, and Tommy, her own dear little 
hoy, lay on a dying-bed, a prey to diphtheria; and when 
he was too far gone to speak a word, the lady said; 

“Tommy, do you want to see Jesus?” The little one 
nodded his head. Dear little Tom! he went to Jesus, 
but not before he had confessed him; and that lady has 
a rich reward in looking back upon that lesson that God 
called uyon her to teach, in a strange church and among 
strange people. 

How many rich rewards might we all receive, if we 
were not only too timid te speak a word for Jesus! 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


TWICE TWO’'S EIGHT. 


BY MARY HENSHAW GROSVENOR. 


Jimmy Rogers was not considered a stupid boy ; in 
fact, in the opinion of his family, always impartial, his 
friends, and his school teacher, he was decidedly bright. 
In spelling and in reading, the long words slipped 
glibly from his tongue; while in geography he generally 
“stood head” of his class, and could be relied upon to give 
the principal divisions of land and water without flinch- 
ing. As one of his friends grapbically explained: “In 
readin’, spellin’, and joggerphy, Jim was the boss; but 
as an arithmeticker he was a failure.” 

Jimmy had only walked along the difficult path as far 
as multiplication; and in nothing was the opinion of his 
friends more clearly proved than in the second table, 
where, try his hardest,—and he did try,—poor Jimmy 
always made twice two eight. 

Over and over was he called to recite, always to fail in 
that one place; and over and over was a sum given him 
in which the fatal caloulation lurked several times - most 
cleverly concealed; but the result was invariably thesame, 
—the slate was brought up, smeared by Jimmy's efforts 
and tears, but the sum was always wrong. 

The trouble commenced at home, where they laughed 
at the mistake at first, until Jimmy too thought it rather 
funny; and now the habit which might have been so 
easily broken had become ftxed. 

The teacher had.given him bad marks for carelessness, 
then punished him for impertinence, and finally given 
him up as utterly stupid upon that one point. 

Then his father had decided to take him in hand, with 
the assistance of his elder brother, and the poor boy’s 
life was made a burden to him, At meal times his father 
would say: “ Wife, unless Jimmy can tell you how much 
twice two makes, don’t give him any sugar in his tea;” 
and his brother would chime in: “ Jim, unless you know 
how to say twice two, you shan't have your share of the 
eggs this week,” —until Jimmy began to think the whole 
world moved to the tune of the multiplication-table. 
Strange as it may seem, it had the effect of making 
Jimmy think very carefully ; and several tines he suc- 
ceeded in going creditably through the whole table, and 
was rewarded with some extra dainty to crown his 
triumph. 

His father was much elated, and boasted to the 
teacher, who, having been much exercised over the 
failure, was anxious to see the success. One afternoon 
Mr. Rogers came into the front yard, and shouted loudly 
for Jimmy, who soon answered the Call, having been 
sailing boats in the borse-trough with Johnny Dyer. 
Johnny was an acquaintance of Jimmy’s, but, as his 
mother was a poor widow with a number of little chil- 
dren, he could not often be spared for a game of play, his 
occupation being that ofacowboy. But, unlike those of 
whom we read in the magazines, with their wild horses 
and life full of adventure, Johnny’s path lay along shady 
country roads, following the footsteps of the neighbors’ 
cows as they lazily cropped the scanty herbage. 

“Jimmy,” his father said, holding out a paper bag, 
“here are some sugar-pears. Now give twice two to 
Johnny, and keep the rest yourself.” 

Jimmy’s eyes opened wide with delight, for sugar-pears 
were a luxury indeed. They, being of an unusually fine 
variety, and bringing a high price, were generally sent 
to market. 

He took the bundle and dashed away, 
entered the house. 

“ Wife,” he said, with a chuckle, “I have given Jimmy 
another sum in multiplication,” 

“Poor child!” she answered, ‘‘I am afraid he will be 
worn out. What is it this time?” 

“ Eight pears from the sugar-pear tree, and he is to 
give Johnny Dyer twice two. No fear of a mistake 
now,” 

*“T think not,” said Mrs. Rogers, smiling. “Jimmy 
is entirely too fond of sugar-pears to make twice two 
eight, and leave himself with none.” 

At the pump-trough Jimmy took out the pears and 
counted them, Johnuy’s mouth watering in sympathy. 

“ Father said I was to give you twice two, and that’s 
four.” Here he fairly jumped with surprise. ‘ Why, I 
guessed that quick asa wink. I wonder why.” 

He separated four, and pushed them toward Johnny, 
who clutched them eagerly and crammed oom into his 
pock ets. 

“ Why don’t you eat yours?” Jimmy asked, curiously. 


while his father 


Pearse sgnnpsaer ys but mother and the chil 


dren don’t have much that’s good.” 

Jimmy looked at his own pears wistfully. There they 
Jay, almost bursting with the delicious juice; he knew 
the gush of sweetness that would follow the first bite. 
“T wonder if they ever tasted sugar-pears?” heaskeg. _ 
“Who? mother and the kids? . You bet they never!” 
said Johnny, who was picking out his boats from: the 
fleet, and preparing to depart. 

Still Jimmy hesitated. “Only four pears, and how 
many at home to divide them with?” 

“Seven of us, besides mother. That's half PY one 
apiece, and they must eat slow to make it last.” 

Eight of them,” thought Jimmy,.“‘and if I gave them 
mine that would be one apiece. Father said I was to 
give him twice two,—father would be mad as. hops if I 
made that mistake again, and Will would laugh at me.” 
Here he looked longingly at his pears. “ But those poor 
little Dyers! I know what a treat it would be for them.” 
Here he began to drop the pears slowly into the bag, 
handling each one lovingly. 

“T say, Johnny, I believe I'll risk it this time. Twice 
two’s eight; ain’t it, old fellow?” 

“Sure, an’ it is,” answered Johnny readily, he being 
troubled with no scruples,—never having been to school. 

“Then take my pears, too, and give them around at 
home, You'll have a regular party.” 

“You're a good one, Jim,” he gratefully iiinnsias 
then, fearful of a change of mind, hurried out of the 
yard, ‘and sped down the road. 

Now it happened Mr. Rogers had met the school 
teacher, to whom, as they walked slowly along, he was 
telling, with much satisfaction, his latest scheme with 
Jimmy, which he trusted would make an entire cure, 

Upon their vision burst the running figure of Johnny 
Dyer, tightly clutching the paper bag. . 

“ Here, Johnny, Johnny!” called Mr. Rogers, catch- 
ing him by the arm. “Stop a minute.” 

Johnny obediently pulled up, and breathlessly toeher 
his ragged hat-brim. 

“Did Jimmy give you the pears, eh?” Mr. Rogers 
asked, “I suppose they are all-eaten by this time.” ! 

* Never a one of them’s eaten, sir,” answered J ohnny? 
“T’m a-takin’ them home to me mother,” 

“That's @ goed ‘boy, .a very. good. shoe: -Weuld: you 
mind showing us how many he gave you?” —with a wink 
at the teacher. 

Obediently Johnny showed first the four in the paper 
bag, while Mr. Rogers nodded with delight. But: the’ 
nods grew slower, as one by one Johnny produced those 
from his pockets, until the whole eight lay before them. 

“Did he give them all away?” Mr. Rogers asked 
blankly, ‘“ What did he say?” 

“ He said I was to have twice two, an’ he asked me if 
twice two wasn’t eight; an’ I said sure it was, an’ if he 
had said twinty I’d have answered the same.” 

“Allright! Run along, Johnny; I hope your mother 
will like them.” 

There was silence for a few minutes, while a quizzical 
look settled about the corners of the teacher’s mouth. 
Then Mr. Rogers burst out: 


“The boy is a born dunce, and this proves it. He’ll 
never be cured, never in the world.” 
“Don’t give up hope yet, Mr. Rogers. Perhaps 


Jimmy can explain.” 

“Explain! ‘There’s no explanation but that he is 
stupid. I’ve a mind to punish him severely.” 

Thus muttering threats, they entered the gate, and 
Jimmy, smiling serenely, came out to meet them, 

“ Jimmy,” said his father, angrily, “ will you ever learn 
what twice two makes?” 

“Why, twice two’s four,” answered Jimmy, innocently. 

“Then will you tell me what made you give Johnny 
Dyer eight pears, when I told you to give him twice 
two? Did you forget again?” 

Jimmy’s face grew red. Somehow, boys seem more 
ashamed of a good act than of .a bad one. 

“No, sir, I did not forget,” he adswered, hesitatingly. 

“Out with it. Tell me all about it this minute, sir, 
and thank your stars you are not sent to bed without 
your supper.” 

“Well, father,” Jimmy unwillingly explained, “ when 
I thought how good the pears were, and how seldom I 
got a bite at one, I thought twice two’s four, and gave 
Johnny half. But when he told me he was going to take 
his home, and would not taste them himself, I was not so 
certain about twice two, Then, when I counted up all 
the little Dyers, and thought of their never having tasted 
sugar-pears in all their lives, gsr Myvarinne ' 
two's eight.” 








Camden, N. J. 








“Tm goin’ to take them home, I often gets an apple 


Baltimore, Md. | . *% 















LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1891.] 

















1. July 5,—The Word Made Flesh. John 1 : 1-18 
2. July 12,—Christ’s First Disciples... -secsereeoesrereeeees John 1 : 29-42 
3. July 19.—Christ’s First Miracle.................... John 2: 1-11 
4. July 26.—Christ and NicodeMus............-.oe veecssessseeneenes sneeee John 3 : 1-17 
5. August 2.—Christ at Jacob's Well John 4 : 5-26 
6. August 9.—Christ’s Amthority....................00 John 5 : 17-30 


John 6 : 1-14 





7. August 16,—The Five Thousand Fed 


fe John 6 : 26-40 





8. Angust 23,—Christ the Bread of Li 





9, August 30.—Christ at the Feast 


10, September 6.—The True Children of God 

11, September 13,—Christ and the Blind Man 

12, September 20.—Christ the Good Shepherd 

18. September 27.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov. 4: 13-19; or, 
Missionary Lesson, Acts 10 ; 25-35. 








LESSON VI, SUNDAY, AUGUST 9, 1891. 
TITLE: CHRIST’S AU THORI TY. 


LESSON 


(John 5: 17-30. Memory verses: 24-27.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


17 ¥ But Jesus answered them, 
My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work. 

18 Therefore the Jews sought 
the more to kill him, because he 
not only had b the sabbath, 
but said also that God was his 
Father, making himself equal 
with God. 

19 Then answered Jesus and 
said unto them, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, The Son can do 
nothing of himself, but what he 
seeth the Father do: for what 
things soever he doeth, these also 
doeth the Son likewise. 

20 Forthe Father loveth the Son, 
and sheweth him all things that 
himself doeth : and he will shew 
him greater works than these, 
that ye may marvel. 

21 For asthe Father raiseth up 
the dead, and quickeneth them ; 
even sothe Son quiekeneth whom 
he will. : 

22 For the Father judgeth no 





tian, but hath committed all judg- |: 


ment unto the Son : 

23 That all men should honour 
the Son, even as they honour the 
Father. He that honoureth not 
the Son honoureth not the Father 
which hath sent him. 

% Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
He that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth on him that sent me, bath 
everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation ; but is 
passed from death unto life. 

26 Verily, verily, Isay unto you, 

_ The hour is coming, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God: and they 
that hear shall live. 

26 For as the Father hath life in 
himself; so hath he given to the 
Son to have life in himself; 

27 And hath given him authority 
to execute judgment also, because 
he is the Son of man. 

28 Marvel not at this: for the 
hour is coming, in the which all 
that are in the graves shall hear 
his voice, 

29 And shall come forth ; they 
that have,done good, unto the 
resurrection of life; and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrec- 
tion of damnation. 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 


17 But Jesus answered them, My 

Father worketh even until 

18 now, and I work. For this 
cause therefore the Jewssought 
the more to kill him, because 
he not only brake the sabbath, 
but also called God his own 
Father, making himself equal 
with God. 

19 Jesus therefore answered and 
said unto them, 

Verily, verily, Isay unto you, 
The Son can do nothing of him- 
self, but what he seeth the Fa- 
ther doing: for what things 
soever he doeth, these the Son 

20 also doeth in like manner. For 
the Father loveth the Son,and 
sheweth him all things that 
himself doeth: and greater 
works than these will he shew 

21 him, that ye may marvel. For 
as the Father raiseth the dead 
and quickeneth them, even so 
the Son also quickeneth whom 

22 he will. For neither doth the 
Father judge any man, put he 
hath given all judgement unto 

23 the Son, that all may honour 
the Son, even as they honour 
the Father. He that honoureth 
not the Son honoureth not the 

24 Father Whichsenthim. Verily, 
verily, Lsay unto you, He that 
heareth my word, and beliey- 
eth him that sent me, hath 
eternal life, and cometh not 
into judgement, but hath pas- 

25 sed out of death into life. Veri- 
ly, verily, Isay unto you, The 
hour cometh, and now is, when 
the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God; and they 

26 that hear shall live. For as 
the Father hath life in himself, 
even so gave he tothe Son also 

27 to have life in himself: and he 
gave him authority to execute 
judgement, because he is 'the 

28 Sonofman, Marvel noiat this: 

for the hour cometh, in which 
all that are in the tombs shall 

29 hear his voice, and shall come 

forth; they that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of 
life; and they that have *done 
ill, unto the resurrection of 
judgement. 
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30 I can of mine own self do 
nothing: as I hear, I judge: and | 
my judgment is just; because I | 
seek not mine own will, but the 
will of the Father which math | 


sent me. 





10r,asonafman *Or, | mbionersan 
The American Revise: 
instead of “ sheweth”’ and 


ment” of 
“judgement” throughout ; and would substitute * who” for“ which” ip 
and the marginal rendering for the text in verse 27. 


verse 23, 


a r a spelling “ showeth 34 and “show” 
ew” 


I can of myself do nothing: 
as I hear, I judge: and my 
judgemert is righteous; be- 
cause I seek not mine own 
will, but the will of him that 
sent me. 


h verse instead 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 


Go.pen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: These are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name.—John 20: 31. 


Lzsson Topic: The Son and his Subjects. 


1. Fitted 
Lesson ovrume: | 


n carth,—Matt. 28 : 18. 


2. Able to Bless, vs. 21-26. 
3. Appointed to Judge, vs. 27-30. 


Gotpen Text: All power is given unto me in heaven and 


to Rule, vs. 17-20. 


Dariy Home Reapinas: 

M.—John 5 : 17-30, Christ's authority. 

T.—John’5 : 1-16. Jesus at his work. 

W.—John 5 : 31-47. Witnesses for Jesus. 

T.—1 Cor. 15 : 12-28. The Son’s authority. 

F.—Rom. 6: 1-23. Men's masters. 

$.—Phil, 2:1-11, The Lord’s appointed dominion. 
$.—Rev. 5:1-14. The Lord’s dominion acknowledged. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, FITTED TO RULE, 


|. By Fellowship with the Father : 

My Father worketh even wntil now, and I work (17). 
The Word was with God (John 1 : 1). 

Iseek ... the will of him that sent me (John 5 : 


80). 
We mut ‘work the works of him that sent me John 9: 4). 


The Father abiding in me doeth his works (John 14; 10). 
ll. By Equality with the Father : 
Making himself equal with God (18). 
The Word was God (John 1 : 1). e 
I and the Father are one (John 10: 


30). 
Thou, being & man, makest thyself Goa (John 10 : $3). 
Wh LE . counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God (Phil, 


i. By Favor from the Father : 
The Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him all things (20). 


He bag her tanght me, oP eet ok Myr ts of God (John 38 : 34). 

As the Father m Tispeak ( ohn 

He hath given me. vbat should sa Game 12 : 49). 

He put all things in ‘subjection under his feet (1 Cor. 15 : 27). 

1. “My Father worketh even until now, and I work.” (1) The 
Father’s example ; (2) The Son’s conformity. —(1) Work worthy 
et the Father ; (2) Work worthy of the Son. 

** Making Iitasit equal with God." (1) The Lord's high stan- 
* Gan 2) The Lord's! distinct claim. 

= Greater works than these will he shew him, that ye may mar- 
” vel.” (1) The Father’s grace; (2) The Son’s equipment; (3) The 
followers’ wonder. 


II. ABLE TO BLESS, 

1, Able to Quicken : 

As the Father, .. . even so the Son also quickeneth (21). 

He said, Young man,... Arise. And he that was dead sat up (Luke 
7: 14, 15). 

M aiden, arise. And her spirit returned (Luke 8 : 44, 55). 

The dead shail hear the voice of the Son of God Gohn 5 : 25). 

You did he quicken, when ye were dead (Eph. 2: 


il. Entitled to Honor: 

That all may honour the Son, even as... the Father (23 

Being... by the right hand of God exalted (Acts 2 ; 38). 

Him did Goa a with bis right hand (Acts 5 : 31). 

We behold bim. .. crowned with glory and honour (Heb. 2 : 9). 

Wortby art thou... to receive the’ glory and the honour (Rev. 4: 11). 

it. Possessed of Lite: : 

So gave he to the Son also to have life in himself (26). 

In him was life (John 1 : 4). 

1 am the resurrection, and ey ba (John 11 : 25), 

Christ, who is our life (Col. 

God gave unto us eternal lite, = this life is in his Son (1 John 5 : 11). 

1, ** Even so the Son also quickeneth whom he will.’’ The Son's 
quickening wer: (1) Wherein it consists; (2) On whom be- 
stowed ; p) n what measure mre (4) To what duration 


contin 

2. “That all may honour the Son.” *) The Father’s purpose; (2) 
The world’s tribute ; (3) The Son's reward. 

8. “He. hath eternal life.” (1) A peerless possession ; (2) An 
easy condition ; (3) A potent inducement. 


Ill, APPOINTED TO JUDGE, 


1. On Divine Authority: 
He gave him authority to execute judgement (27). ‘ 


All things have been delivered unto me of my ry ee feats. 11 : 27). 
He hath given all judgement unto the Son (John 5 
Ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead acts 10 : 42). 


He will judge... by the man whom he hath ordained (Acts 17 : 31). 
Hi. Over all hie : 
All... shall hear his voice, and shall come fon (28, 29). 


Before him shall be gathered all the nations (Matt. 25 : 32). 
All... before the judgement-seat of Christ (2 Cor. 5: 0) 
We shall all stand before the judgement-seat of God ‘Bom. 14 : 10), 
And they were judged every man (Rev, 20 : 13). 
ii. On Just Grounds : 
My judgement is righteous (30). 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? (Gen. 18 : 25.) 
He will judge the world in eepnognmmats (Acts 17 ; 31). 
My judgement is righteous (John 5 ; 30). 
The Lord, the righteous judge (2 Tim. 4:8). 
i,* He; gave him verre ae Ned mapgeoy udgement.’’ (1) The Father's 
gift; (2) — Son’s aut rity ; (3) The penitent’s hope ; (4) The 


rebel’s dre 

2. “All that oe ‘in the tombs shall hear his voice.” (1) The Lord's 
call; (2) Humanity’s response.—(1) The resistless call; (2) The 
universal response, 

3. “I seek not mine own will, but the wil! of him that sent me.”’ 


(1) Self-seeking disavowed ; (2) God-serving accepted, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST THE JUDGE, 


His judgeship affirmed (John 5 : 22, 27; 2 Cor. 5 : 10), 

His judgeship illustrated (Matt. 25 : 31-46). 

His law the standard (John 12 : 48). 

Extent of privilege considered (Matt. 11 : 20-24; Luke 11 : 81, 82). 
His coming the occasion (Matt, 26 : 31; 2 Tim. 4: 1). 

The saints his associates (1 Cor. 6 : 2; Rev. 20 : 4). 
Acknowledges his people (Matt. 25 : 34; Rev. 8 : 5). 

Rewards his saints (2 Tim. 4:8; Rey. 11 : 18), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The theory that four passovers 
occurred during our Lord’s ministry, is that which we ure in 
this as in previous Gospel lessons. This view regards John 
5: 1 as referring to a passover feast, the second in our Lord’s 
ministry, It is preferred because of the difficulty of finding 
any other feast that meets the historical conditions, because 
of the probability of the reading “the feast” in verse 1, and, 
further, because the Sabbath controversy mentioned by the 
three Synoptists implies a harvest time, for which there is 
no place unless the ministry covered three years; that is, 
four@assovers. 

But there is also a difference of opinion as to the relation 





the whole of it after this visit to Jerusalem, the imprison- 
ment of John the Baptist having occurred just before. Robin- 
son and others place a number of occurrences in Galilee 
before this visit. Some time was spent in retirement, accord-_ 
ing to the former view, though the latter also implies an in- 
terval of some weeks. The first event recorded, after the 
brief stay in Samaria, is the healing, at a distance, of the 
nobleman’s son at Capernaum. (After this, the retirement 


‘and the second passover, according to Andrews.) The public , 


ministry in Galilee began shortly afterward, The principal 
events are: Tlie first rejection at Nazareth; the removal to 
Capernaum ; the call of the four fishermen, with the miracu- 
lous draught of fishes. Then the healing of a demoniac at 
Capernaum, also of Peter’s wife’s mother and many others; a 
preaching tour through Galilee; the healing of a leper, then 
of a paralytic, followed by the call of Matthew. Then the 
Visit to Jerusalem, which occurred just before the sabbath 
controversies in Galilee. In Jerusalem an infirm man was 
healed at the pool of Bethesda. The man, at the command 
of Jesus, carried away his bed; but, as it was the sabbath, 
the Jews objected. The man did not know who had healed 
him, but Jesus afterwards met him. The Jews, on learning 
who it was, persecuted Jesus. At this point the lesson begina, 
Priace.—In Jerusalem, possibly in some court of the temple, 
Time.—lIn April, A. U. C. 781,—A. D, 28. 

Persons.—Our Lord and the hostile Jews of Jerusalem, 
No mention is made of the presence of the healed man. 
IncIDENTs.—Jesus answers the persecutors by asserting the 
work of his Father and of himself; this leads to greater hos- 
tility, since he thus called God his own father. The discourse 
which follows is a continued assertion of this claim,—from 
identity of work, from unity of love leading to greater works, 
even the raising of the dead; all judgment is committed unto 
the Son, hence the same honor belongs to him, and a denial 
of it’ denies honor to God. Through his word leading to 
trust in God, men have eternal life already. Life is his gift, 
since the Son hath life in himself. As Son of man he hath 
authority to execute judgment. The lesson closes with a pre- 
diction of the general resurrection and the judgment. 

There is no parallel passage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 17, 18.— But Jesus answered them, My Father worketh 
even until now, and I work. For this cause therefore the Jews 
sought the more to kill him, because he not only brake the sabbath, 
but also called God his own Father, making himself equal with God : 
The answer here was an answer to actions rather than words, 
—it was the reply of Jesus to the mental accusation on their 
part, which was manifested in their persecuting him because 
he did these things on the Sabbath (John 5: 16).—My Father 
worketh: The working of God goes forward continually, and 
as superior to the sabbatic law. He is ever working in the 
carrying forward to its final and full accomplishment his plan 
for the world and its salvation. “I work like my Father, 
and it is fitting-that I should do so.” The words of Jesus 
excited his enemies to greater fierceness and violence. They 
saw that he placed himself on an equality with God. He 
claimed to have the same sort of working and the same right 
of lordship over the Sabbath which God himself had. This 
was blasphemy, they said to thethselves. He must be silenced 
and put to death. 

Verses 19, 20.—Jesus therefore answered and said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, The Son can do nothing of himeelf, 
but what he seeth the Father doing: for what things soever he 
doeth, these the Son «lso doeth in like manner. For the Father- 
loveth the Son, and sheweth him all things that himself doeth: and 
greater works than these will he shew him, that ye may marvel : 
The answer which Jesus zives is one which sets forth, in cer- 
tain great and emphatie statements, the evidences of the 
claim that he makes. The close relation of the Son and the 
Father is such that there is a community of working. The 
Son is carrying out the Father's plan. He does and can do 
nothing except what he sees the Father doing. He must be 
guided by the Father’s thought and will, and move along the 
line of his purpose, But the Father shows him, as the one 
chosen fo fulfil the plan and work, all that he himself does. 
They work in harmony and do the same work.—Grealer works 
than these: “These” works are those which correspond with 
the healing of the man at the pool of Bethesda. The “greater 
works” are those which are mentioned in the following verses, 
—That ye may marvel: The design of the miracles was to pro- 
duce faith by reason of the impression of their wonderful 
character. For those who did not believe, the wonder and 
astonishment alone remained. 

Verses 21-23.— For as the Father raiseth the dead and quickeneth 
them, even se ““e Sor. also quickeneth whom he will. For neither doth 
the Father judge any man, but he hath given all judgement unto the 
Son ; that all may honour the Son, even as they honour the Father. 
He that honoureth not the Son honowreth not the Father which sent 
him: The word “ for” introduces the statement of verse 21 as a 
proof of the last clause of verse 20. The word “quickeneth,” 





of this passover to the Galilean ministry. Andrews places 


or “maketh alive,” as used with reference to the Son, refers 
to the giving of spiritual life. This is indicated by the com. 
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parison of this verse with verses 28 and 20, Whether the 


same sense, is doubtful. It may refer to the awakening of 
, the spiritually dead, or of the physically dead, or it may be 
used in a more general sense, which takes no note of the dis- 
tinction.— Whom he will: This phrase does not indicate arbi- 
trary choice on the part of the Son, or any independence or 
contradiction with reference to the Father's will, but is ex- 
“pressive of the greatness of the Son’s prerogative. “For” 
(¥. 22) gives the proof of verse 21. As the Father gives all 
jodgment into the hands of the Son, it follows that that 
which is connected with the decision of the judgment is also 
committed to the Son, The imparting of spiritual life is 
connected with a judgment which involves decision. The 
decision is founded on the presence or absence of faith in the 
man on whom judgment is passed. The purpose of this entire 
committing of jadgment to the Son is that he may be honoref 
even as the Father is honored. This statement and the 
closing one of the verse, which follows it, we may regard as 
pressing upon the Jews the truth and fitness of that claim 


_, which they had charged him with blasphemously asserting 


when they said, “ He calls God his own Father, making him- 
self equal with God.” 

Verse 24.— Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my 
word, and believeth him that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh 
not into judgement, but hath passed out of death into life; This verse 
sets forth the manner in which the life comes tothe man who 
receives it. It is throngh hearing the word and believing. 
Faitn is the condition and means of the securing of the new 
life,-the ground on which it is imparted. The man passes 

' out of death into life when he believes.—Cometh not into 
judgement : The believer does not come into judgment in such 
& Way as to meet condemnation. He passes into life in con- 
nection with the very act of believing. 

Verses 25-27.— Verily, verily, I say wnto you, The hour cometh, 
and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God ; 
and they that hear shall live. For as the Father hath life in him- 
self, even 80 gave he to the Son also to have life in himself: and he 
gave him authority to execute judgement, because he is the Son of 
man: The turn of the thought to the final judgment and the 
resurrection is at verse 28, These verses are thus to be con- 
nected with those which precede, and are to be regarded as 
having reference to the awakening to spiritual life. The fact 
which has been declared in verses 21 and 22 is declared again, 
with greater emphasis and solemnity, and with an accompany- 
ing affirmation that the realization of it has already begun. 
In the hearing of the word the believer hears the voice of 
the Son of God, and the living force which is in the Son be- 
comes the force of a new life in himself. The living force 
which is in the Son is a life which is like that of the Father. 
The Father gave him this independent life-power that he 
might impart it. In his carrying out of the great divine plan 
and work, he receives the power of having life in himself. 
He receives also authority to execute judgment; that is, to 
pass that decision in connection with which the impartation 
of life to others takes place, And this is given “because he 
is the Son of man,” or, as the margin renders the phrase,— 
which cccurs here, in the original, without the definite article, 

=a son of man.” To the Son is given the authority to exe- 
cute judgment because, as the Son of man, he is ascn of man. 
The relationship which he has in nature to those who are to 
be judged is the ground on which, in the great plan of salva- 
tion, he is made the judge, and the question of life and death 
is made dependent on belief in him. The marginal render- 
ing, the significance of which is thus set forth, is quite prob- 
ably the correct rendering of the phrase. In ordinary cases, 
the phrase has the definite article, and thus clearly means 
“ the Son of man.” 

Verses 28, 29.—Marvel not at this: for the hour cometh, in 
which all that are in the tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good, unto the résurrection of life ; and 
they that have done ill, wnto the resurrection of judgement: Here 
the final resurrection and judgment are evidently spoken of. 
The persons referred to are not spoken of simply as “the 
dead” (vy. 25), but as “those who are in the tombs.” They 
gome forth from the tombs toa resurrection. Jesus bids them 
not to marvel at what he had said respecting the quickening 
of the spiritually dead by the Son,—that which he declared 
was now beginning to be realized,—because a greater thing 
was to be realized in the future.— Unto the resurrection of life : 
That is, to a resurrection which has life as its consequence 
and result. The contrast between “life” and “judgment” 
indicates that the latter word is used here in the unfavorable 
sense. The word “done,” in the clause “done ill,” etc., is a 
differeat one from that rendered in the same way in the pre- 
ceding clause. It means, probably, as the margin has it, 
“practised,” habitually done. 

Verse 30.—I can of myself do nothing: as I hear, I judge: 
and my judgement is righteous ; beeause I seek not mine own will, 
but the will of him that sent me: This verse may be regarded a8 
concluding a paragraph, and thus, while it has an immediate 
connection with verses 28 and 29, it also goes back to verse 
19, and sums up, as it were, the thought which rans through 


yap passage. The significance of the words as con- 
in themselves is found in the close union, which the 
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game word as used of the Father is to be understood in the 


whole passage sets forth, between the Father and the Son. 
The Son receives the work of judgment, as he receives the 
entire messianic work, by reason of this close union, His 
judgment, also, is a righteous judgment for the same reason, 
because it is in accordance with the Father's judgment, and 
is in the fulfilment of his will. What an existence, says 
Godet, is that of which this passage (vs. 19-30) traces for us 
the type! Such a relationship with God must have been 
lived, in order to be thus described. The words of Jesus, we 
may also say, bear witness thus everywhere for themselves. 
Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIR, D.D., LL.D. 


After staying some time in Galilee, as mentioned by St. John 
in the close of his fourth chapter, our Lord resolved to go up 
to Jerusalem dPain to the feast of Purim (Esther 9 : 26), 
which was held in March, to commemorate the rescue of the 
nation from the murderous plot of Haman, in the reign of 
Ahasuerus, our Xerxes, who reigned over the Persian empire 
from B. ©, 485 to B. C. 465. It was held about a month before 
the passover, and, though not one of the great festivals, gave 
Christ an opportunity of bringing forward his great mission 
to erowds of his countrymen whom he might not otherwise 
have reached. 

On the north-east of the city, near the temple, one of the 
gates in the tower wall was known as “ the sheep gate,” from 
the flocks to be used for sacrifices being brought in through 
it, or sold in the open space before it. Near this was a pool, 
known by the name of Bethesda (“the house of mercy ”’), the 
exact site of which has only been discovered very recently. 
The great rock-cut ditch, on the north-east of the temple area, 
known as Birket Israel, was long identified with it; and after 
this was shown to be an error, Conder fancied Bethesda must 
have been the Fountain of the Virgin, in the valley of the 
Keéron. Not long ago, however, in digging some foundations 
near the church of St. Anne, a little north-west of Birket 
Israel, the ruins of a pool were found which seems exactly to 
suit the details known of Bethesda, having remains of “ five 
porches,” and being itself double, as the Scripture pool is said, 
by tradition, to have been. 

The porches, as they are now, seem to have been so many 
small rooms, just over the pool, connected with each other by 
an open arch; for there are still traces of such an arrange- 
ment. The remains now visible, however, are probably those 
of “ porches” built by the Crusaders, to perpetuate the memory 
of the original ones, which were still shown in the fifth cen- 
tury. In Christ’s day these “rooms,” intended for shade 
from the sun, were apparently at the sides of the pool, not 
over it, as in later times. Like the water of the Virgin’s 
Fountain at present, that of Bethesda was intermittent’in its 
flow, streaming out after rains, when a natural syphon, under- 
ground, was brought into action; the water being red in 
color, no doubt from the soil through whieh it had passed. 

The common people had strange notions about it, a popu- 
lar idea being that a great dragon in the hill beyond drank 
up the spring, and was only made to let it flow again when 
pierced by the guardian angel of the spot; the redness being 
blood from the monster. . Another version was that an angel 
descended into the pool “ at a certain season, and troubled the 
water,” with the wonderful result of imparting healing powers 
to it for the moment. Any one, it was thought, who stepped 
in first, after the angelic miracle, “was made whole of what- 
soever disease he had/’* 

Numbers of “impotent folk, blind, balt, withered,” natu- 
rally haunted such a spot. Among these was a poor man 
who had been ailing for thirty-eight years, and had lain for 
a long time at the pool, vainly hoping that some one would 
put him into the water first, when it was troubled., Jesus 
seeing him, by a word restored him, telling him simply to 
rise, take up the mat on which he had lain so long, and walk. 

But it chanced to be the Sabbath, and it was a sin, in the 
eyes of the formalism of the day, for Jesus to heal the sufferer 
on a Sabbath, or for the healed one to carry home his mat 
in the sacred hours. But when accused of having desecrated 
the day of rest, our Lord repelled the charge. The man who 
was healed had found out and told the Jews—that is, the 
Pharisaic rabbis—who had restored him, but his only reward 
was to see his benefactor persecuted as a “sinner.” 

Assailed by the rabbis, Christ turned on them with the 
words, “My Father worketh even until now, and I work.” 
That is, “My Father, though he entered on a Sabbath rest 
when the world was fully made [Gen. 2: 1-3], bas never since 
the beginning ceased to work for the welfare of man and the 
maintenance of the creation, and still works to this present 
hour; and in the same way, of necessity and rightly, potwith- 
standing the Sabbath !aw, { work as the Son, and as such am 
not subject to that law in my work, but am Lord of the Sab- 
bath. I do not.rest any more than my Father, but, like him, 
work.” 

Such an answer only made matters worse, the rabbis feeling 

1 Palestine Fund Report, January, 1890, 19. Tobler Denkbi, Phd 

*The fourth verse is omitted in the Revised Version as not of 





authority. . 
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that he had not only broken their Sabbath laws, but had 
called God his own Father; that is, his Father in a special 
and peculiar sense, putting himself thus—as they saw from his 
claiming, on the ground of this relation, to work as freely and 
independently of their laws as the Father did—on an equality 
with him. But Christ met their fury calmly. “ Verily, 
verily,” said he, “the Son, because he is the Son, and thus in 
the deepest sense one with the Father, cannot act apart from 
him,—for he could only do this if he were not the Son,—but 
can do only what he seeth the Father doing; as, among your- 
selves, a son sees in full, loving communion the inner thought 
and every act of his father, and follows him as the law and 
example for himself. For what things soever the Father 
doeth, these, and these only, the Son also doeth, in the same 
way (v.19). For the Father loveth the Son, and love knows 
no concealment ; and thus he shows him, in direct self-dis- 
closure, all that he himself does, that the Son may do the 
same. Yes, and greater works than these miracles of healing 
will he show him, that he also may do them, and canse you, 
unbelieving ones, to marvel und be ashamed.” 

These “greater works,” Christ went on to say, were the 
raising of the dead ‘and the judgment of the world. For, as 
the Father, by his exclusive power, raises and quickens the 
dead, so the Son also quickens to a new spiritual life whom 
he will; for some he will not quicken, because they do’ not 
believe (v. 21), For the Father—far les any other—does 
not judge any man, but has given all judgment, alike as to 
this world and the next, to the Son, so that in very deed those 
only are quickened whom the Son wills, that all, seeing the 
Son thus acting forthe Father, may honor him in this re- 
spect as they honor the Father. He that honoreth not the 
Son honoreth not the Father who sent him, as his special 
revealer, to mankind (v. 28). Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
he that heareth my word, and believeth him that sent me, 
has, through this loving faith, passed into possession of eternal 
life, and is qlready “quickened.” He has received the higher 
spiritual life, which will be perfected hereafter in a glorions 
immortality ; nor will he come into a condemning judgment, 
here or hereafter, but has passed out of death into life. 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour cometh, and now 
is, since I have begun to speak to men, when the epiritually 
dead shall hear the ‘rousing voice of the Son of God; dnd 
they who are willing to hear it shall live (v.25). For as the 
Father is the one supreme source of life, spiritual or physical, 
so has he given to the Son also to have life in himself, to 
give it to whom he will, having given him authority thus to 
execute judgment, because he is the Son of man}; for, being 
thus man, the authority must be granted, and cannot be in« 
herent in himself (+. 26). Marvel not at my speaking thus 
of the spiritual life of men being put in my hands; hereafter 
you will see me do a still greater work, for all that are in the 
tombs shall hear my voice (vy, 28), and shall come forth,— 
they that have done-good to the resurrection of life, and they 
that have done ill to the resurrection of judgment. It is my 
voice which raises the spiritually dead now, and that will 
raise the actually dead hereafter. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE LIFE-GIVER AND JUDGE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


It was a strange state of mind to admit that Jesus “did 
these things,”—namely, miracles,—and yet to take offense that 
it was “on the sabbath day.” Our Lord’s wonderful answer 
to these pedantic! formalists made one offense into two, 
Hatred sometimes divines meanings hidden from love. The 
Jews were right when they interpreted him as claiming to be 
the Son of God in a special sense (“his own Father”), and as 
therein asserting equality with God. That great saying in 
verse 17 is the germ of all this lesson’s remarkable teaching. 
The divine rest, which the Sabbath symbolizes, is not cessa- 
tion of action. Both in that preservation which is a continual 
creation, and in redeeming activity, God unceasingly works. 
And the Son’s work?!is of the same order and conforms to the 
same law. The rest of the lesson is Christ’s defense of that 
claim, the greatness of which had thrown his original offense 
of Sabbath breaking into the shade. Perhaps we may take 
the triple “ Verily, verily,” as marking its stages. 

1, Verses 19-23 assert that the work of the Son is abso- 
lutely coincident and coextensive with that of the Father, 
predict still mere signal instances of that working of divine 
work by the Son, and, as practical consequence of that iden- 
tity of working, claim identity of reverence for the Son and 
the Father. Throughout the whole the personality of Jesus 
is kept subordinate to the exposition of the relation of father- 
hood and sonship in its most perfect form. A trae son will 
de us his father does; a true father will lovingly confide his 
motives and methods to the son. ‘Such ideal perfectness of 
paternal confidence and filial following Jesus declares, though 
without as yet distinctly presenting his own person, to subsist 
between him and God. The tremendous claim is made first 
negatively, and then positively,—he does nothir.g6f bimself, 
but everything which God does he does. So, entire sup- 
pression of the human self, clear vision of the working of 








God, power to do whatever divine power can do, and to do 





























all these “in like manner,” are the claims made here by 
Jesus, Selena ong. agen fina 
tern and religious teacher be sustained in the face of such 
tremendous assertions, except we believe him to be divine? 
Surely there is no escaping the conclusion that, if he ever 
said euch things, he is either arrogant to the verge of mad- 
ness, and undeserving of credit as.a teacher and of imitation 
as a pattern, or else he is the Son of God, able to do divine 
works, and worthy of divine honor. 

The ground of this absolute correspondence is laid (v. 20) 
in the Father’s love, which implies perfect communication of 

pinto and deeds. The words give a glimpse into the eter- 

nal depths of Deity, and show there the energy of love and 
the possibility of communion before creatures were. They 
claim for the incarnate Son the same unbroken share in the 
love of the Father and undimmed vision of his work. They 
marvelously unite lowly subordination and sameness of nature, 
and, however little we can read all their depths, they unmis- 
takably proclaim that he of whom they are true is divine. 

But the communication is further set forth as being gradual 
and progressive, and “greater works” are yet to be shown 
and done. The miracles, of which one had occasioned this 
whole discourse, are here put below the fature work, whether 
of redemption by the eross, or of rule from the throne, or of 
resurrection and judgment. The whole of these are unitedly 
“the work of Christ,” of which the single works areeparts. 
Wonder is not the final aim of any of his works, but the 
beginning of the path which ends in fajsh. Wonder may 
breed attention, and attention may recognize the truth which 
makes the wonderfui natural (‘Marvel not,” yv. 28). It 
rouses the soul, but its worth depends on what the roused 
soul does next. If it beholds and despises, it wonders and 
perishes; if it wonderingly beholds and cries “My Lord 
and my God,” it lives and grows familiar with what was 
once so strange. 

Verses 21 and 22 instance two of these greater works, and 
give definiteness to the claim of the correspondence of the 
Son’s work with the Father's. He has thedivine power of 
giving and restoring life, and the awful prerogative of judg- 
ment. These two are here stated in their most general form, 


_ and in a more developed fashion (as is usual in John’s Gos- 


pel and Epistle) in the subsequent context. It is God who 
kills and makes alive, and only a divine person could exer- 
cise that power on “whom he will.” Others might and could 
wield it, as mere channels of divine will; but Jesus was not a 
mere instrument, but the source of power, when he stopped 
the -bier with “I isay unto thee, Arise.” That is no contra- 
diction of his preceding disavowal of doing anything of him- 
self, but is the assurance that his will ever coincided with the 
Father's, as well as the claim to be himself the true raiser 
from the dead, whether the bodily or spiritually dead. Are 
we listening to a mere man like ourselyés? If so, shall we 
call him saint, sage, or blasphemer ? 

The prerogative of judgment is adduced as the ground, or 
perhaps rather as the proof, of the other of life-giving ; and 
here for a moment the identity of the action of the Father 
and the Son seems,broken, for the “ Father judges no man.” 
But it is still retained in essence; for it isthe Father who 
has given the authority to judge. Again we have to mark 
the many-sidedness of ;the ineffable relation of Father and 
Son, which, when it is presented in human speech, can only 
be shadowed by apparent opposites, such as occur throughout 
this context. They are not contradictions, but indications 
that the full comprehension of the truth which they compli- 
mentarily set forth is beyond us. Note, too, the view here 
given of the Son’s work, present as well as future: He is, not 
merely will be, the Judge. In one aspect he said, “God sent 
not his Son... to judge the world”” In another he said, 
“ For judgment I am come into this world.” 

The purpose of all this communication of divine powers 
and prerogatives is next stated, in words which one cannot 
read without'a shudder, wnless one accepts them as the 
utterance of a truly divine consciousness. Jesus declares 

that be is meant to receive a universal homage, precisely 
identical with that rendered to God; and he further dares to 
assert that to withhold such from him is to withhold it from 
God. Yet the claim is the claim of a son; and, even in 


" thaking it, though it surely is the most awful that ever came 


from sane lips, he does not forget his filial subordination. 
Can any theory of his nature do justice to both sides of 
these solemn sayings, except that which sees in him the Word 
made flesh, who in the beginning was with God and was God? 
2. The second “ verily, verily” (v. 24) further unfolds the 
bearing of the two great ideas of life-giving and judgment. 
The personality of Jesus is more prominent (“my word”). 
The conditions on which men receive life and escape judg- 
ment are set forth with majestic absoluteness, and all is com- 
mended as sufficiently established by nothing more than his 
bare word, A teacher of a new sort this, who makes the most 
astounding and awful assertions, and never stops to prove them, 
bnt simply says, “I tell you so, and that is enough.” What 
must he have thought of his word, who could thus calmly 
declare that to accept it, and to trust in Him whom it revealed, 
secures present possession of eternal life and exemption from 
judgment? That life is a resurrection; for every one pos- 
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sels hs poses ftenk death into it. The world is 2 grave- 
yard. It was spoken of to Nicodemus as a birth, here it is 
aresurrection. The Son “quickens whom he will ;” but that 
will is neither arbitrary as Shed ehll le Miaietting 
regards the Father. The law of its harmonies with the latter 
we do not know, but its conditions as to ourselves wedo. He 
wills to quicken all who receive his word. The reception of 
that word removes its receivers from the incidence of the 
judgment which follows future resurrection; forthe possession 
of eternal life negatives the need and possibility of judgment; 
and if Christ's words are daily judging and cleansing us here, 
and by their light “we judge ourselves, we shall not be 
judged.” These great gifts are present gifts. The eternal 
life is ours to-day, and the abolition of judgment in all its 
terrible aspects, while it 'is active in all its beneficent ones, is 
the privilege of every believing soul here and now. 

8. The third “verily, verily” introduces the full develop- 
ment of these two great ideus, filling up their contents and 
discriminating their aspects (vs. 25-27). The first broadly 
marked feature is the clear separation of two stages or epochs 
of resurrection and judgment,—one present (“the hour com- 
eth, and now is”), one future (“cometh”). Clearly the former 
refers to the spiritual quickening which has been spoken of 
in verse 24, as is established by that remarkable limitation, 
“They that hear shall live,” which is only explicable by sup- 
posing that “the dead” are those sunk in the death of sin 
and self, and that, among these, there are the two classes of 
‘some who believed ” and “some who believed not.” They 
can exercise choice though they be dead, and, if they will, 
can be deaf as well as dead, Our Lord’s personality is again 
veiled; and while he spoke of his voice in the former verse, 
here he speaks of “ the voice of the Sonof God.” The quick- 
ening power of that voice is traced (vy. 26) to the Son’s pos- 
session ‘of “life in bimself,’—a Divine prerogative, which 
yet, by a bold paradox, is declared to be “given.” The two 
expressions “ given” and “in himself” seem mutually exclu- 
sive, and can only be reconciled by the recognition of the 
mysterious relation of Fatherhood and Sonship in the depths 
of Deity. That Son, being in himself possessor of life, can 
impart it, anf does do so to all who hear his voice, The pre- 
rogative of judgment necessarily resides where the power of 
life-giving resides, but is here connected with our Lord’s man- 
hood, rather than with his divine Sonship, as it was in verse 
22. It is a divine office, needing omniscience and other 
purely divine attributes, and these are presupposed as included 
in verse 22; , but it is a blessed addition to the thonght that 
the judge of men must be a man, who knows our frame, not 
only with the knowledge of a God, but by the experience of 
a man, and, as judge no less than as priestly intercessor, “can 
have compassion on the ignorant, and on them that are out 
of the way.” 

Verses 28 and 29 obviously refer to a future event, the hour 
of which “comes,” but is not “now;” and that event is on- 
mistakably the universal resurrection of the corporeally dead, 
as is clear from the unambiguous description of its objects, as 
“all that are in the graves,” and from the addition as com- 
pared with verse 24, of “shall come forth;” and, yet more 
solemnly, from the twofold nature of this resurrection, con- 
trasted with the one blessed result of that former. Life- 
giving is once more connected with judgment; but now the 
life given is of such a kind that only a portion of its recipients 
partake of “the resurrection of life,” while others, who also 
live again, have their resurrection unto,“ judgment.” The 
true life is the antithesis of the final judgment; and they who 
hear the voice of Jesus here and now shall not come into that 
final jadgment, while they who hear it not shall at last hear 
it, and rise to a life which is not life, but judgment, 

Verse 30 carries us back to the beginning of this wonderful 
outpouring of Christ’s consciousness, His own personality is 
now put in the foreground, as if insisting on the application 
of all these great sayings concerning “the Son” to himself. 
But while he thus makes the most awful claims, lowly self- 
abnegation blends in the most unheard-of manner with these. 
He declares himself to be the fountain of life, the Judge of 
the world, the eternal Son of God, capable of doing all divine 

‘acts; and yet he abjures all independent self-willed activity, 
and proclaims, in words of which their lowliness and their 
consciousness of complete and continual conformity with the 
Father's will are equally unique, that his judgments are 
always just, because they are always the utterance of the 
Father’s, which he ever hears, because, without the smallest 
deflection, his human will is conformed and subnitted to the 
Father's. This closing utterance of Christ’s self-co\ sciousness 
is lowly humility in him. What but the very insanity of 
self-righteousness and fancied infallibility would it be in any 
other man that ever lived? 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
CHRIST'S PRESENT WORK. 


“I work.” What does he do? Once he created, now he 
upholds and develops. 1. The Son quickeneth whom he will, 





makes alive to things to which they were dead before Tv. 21). 


At the first Lord’s Supper he spoke of enabling disciples to 
do greater than he had done, Men are glad to have 
their poor wits quickéned, their slow work at figures hastened; 
are they to have every faculty quickened by spiritual life? 
2. He exercises all judgment (v, 22). The Father turns 
over this department to a vicegerent, in order that all men 
should honor him. Also because the judging depends on the 
quickening received. Much given, much required. 

8. He gives everlasting life. That is what he came for, 
that we might have life and have it more abundantly, enough 
to last forever, There is a Castalian spring. He has so 
much to give that even those who are dead spiritually shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God, and live. This is because 
the Son has life of his own, and is the source of it. 

4. More than this, the dead in their graves shall hear his 
voice and come forth, When Christ weg dying physically, he 
had surplus of life enough to bring the saints out of their 
opened graves, 

5. But mostly and primarily he does the will of the Father 
who hath sent him (v. 30), This is the loftiest ideal. We 
cannot command success, but we can do the willof God. We 
cannot preach to multitudes, nor write books, but we can do 
God’s will. No one, however humble and feeble, but can do 
that. No one, however great, can do more. And that is 
enough for angel or man, 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


My Father worketh even until now, and I work (v.17), What 
a mistake it is to suppose that labor is a result of man’s fall, 
and that, if it were not for sin, man would not have to labor! 
Work is God-like, God works, God’s Son works. When 
the first man was set in the garden of delights prepared for 
him, he was set to work in that garden, Because of sin there 
is a curse on the earth, so that it brings forth thorns and 
thistles easier than it matures good grain and fruits; but the 
privilege of work is a vestige of man’s first estate, and an 
earnest of his redemption, He who aspires to God-likeness 
loves to work; and he who has most of the spirit of Christ 
finds greatest joy in work. Not freedom from toil, but strength 
for, and rest in, toiling, should be the desire of every true- 
hearted child of God and follower of Jesus, 

The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father. 
doing: for what things soever he doeth, these the Son also doeth in 
like manner (v.19), There is a heavenly pattern for earthly 
service, and Jesus Christ came into this world to live here on 
earth according to the heavenly pattern, so that all the sons 
of men may know how God the Father would have them live, 
He who will live here according to the pattern that Jesus 
has disclosed to us, shall find himself already practiced in 
heaven’s ways when finally he reaches heaven. It is a good 
thing to know the way they do things in heaven; it is a better 
thing to live here as they all live in heaven. 

For as the Father raiseth the dead and quickeneth them, even so 
the Son also quickeneth whom he will (v.21). Hope for the 
dead is what we want; and hope for the dead is here, God 
is the source of life. He has power to give life to the dead. 
And this life-giving power God exercises through his Son, 
The Son of’ God is the manifestation and expression’ of 
God’s power and of God’s love; hence the Son of God can 
give life to whomsoever he will. Even though we find our- 
selves death-stricken through sin, we can commit ourselves 


And can we doubt that he will? 

He that heareth my word, and believeth him that sent me, hath 
eternal life, and cometh not into judgement, but hath passed out of 
death into life (v.24), Here are the terms of salvatiou, de- 
clared by Him who is able to save. There is no need for any 
one to puzzle over the statements of the creeds as to the doc- 
trine of salvation, when the fact of salvation is affirmed 
so explicitly by the Saviour himself. If any of the creeds 
agree with this statement, they are eo far correct; but if they 
are in conflict with it, they are in error. No creed can ex- 
press the doctrine of salvation more simply than the Saviour 
here expresses it, He who hears the word of Jesus proflering 
salvation to sinners, and believes the Father who sent his Son 
to be a Saviour, is already saved, In accepting the life that 
the Son gives, the sinner has become a partaker of that life 
which is from God, in Christ. This truth is as plain as it is 
precious, 

The hour cometh, in which all that are in the tombs shall... 
come forth ; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life 
and they that have done ill, wnto the resurrection of judgement (va, 
28, 29). Here, again, is a declaration of the loving Saviour, 
that must be accepted as final truth, whether the creeds agree 
with it or assert another doctrine. There will be two differ- 
ent destinies for the two different classes who rise at the resur- 
rection. Those of the one sort rise in new life; those of the 
other sort rise to judgment, because of their ill desert, The 
fact of this difference in destinies will appear at the resur- 
rection ; the preparation for the one destiny, or the other, is 





making now, Of one thing we may be sure: he who haw 


confidently to Jesus, as able to give us new life,—if he will. 
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for already he “hath passed out of death into life.” 

I seck not mine own will, but the will of hitn that sent me (v. 30). 
Here is the heavenly pattern for our earthly guidance. If 
ever in all the ages there was oné person in human form who 
had a right to seek his own will without direction from 
above, it was Jesus Christ. But he it is who says explicitly, 


- “I seek not mine own will, bat the will of him that sent me.” 


Whoever would be like Christ must seek not his own will, 
but the will of God. And he who is so far like Christ is 
already living the life of heaven. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D, 


When I come to write a lesson, I always imagine that I 
have a class of boys in front of me, and I say to myself, “ How 
can I so teach this lesson that these boys shall Jearn some- 
thing for themselves that is practical.” The lesson to-day is 
a bard one, as there is no narrative in it, and the themes to 
which it refers are not such as will naturally interest restiess 
boys. All the more need, then, for careful preparation, so 
that something shall be said that shall help them. As Lread 
these verses, I recognize that the Master is speaking of two 
very important things; namely, physical life and spiritual 
life. These are the pivots, then, on which my teaching must 
turn. As soon as thetext of the lesson has been read I should 
(in most classes) at once leave that, and call attention to the 
teacling of what thé Saviour proposes to do with physical 
death. This I should treat in the following manner : 

How many in this class have ever been sick? When we 
are sick, what is it that we most dread? Death. Yes; and 
the reason that in case of severe sickness we call for the doc- 
tor is that we may escape from death, The fact is that all 
men everywhere have always done all that lies in their power 
to nallify the power of death. All doctors, hospitals, medi- 
cines, health resorts, bear witness to the anxiety to escape 
from death. The recent excitement over the “ Koch” remedy 
arose from the fact that thousands of sufferers all the world 
over hoped by means of his remedies to be cured of that fell 
disease that was so soon to cut short the thread of their lives. 
So absorbingly anxious were these sufferers to be benefited in 
this way that we are told that for months ahead all the 
sleeping-cars that ran from the Riviera (where many of these 
persons were trying to be healed) to Berlin were engaged. 
Yes, all mankind is anxious to escape from that. last enemy. 
Men call dying “ paying the debt of nature.” But that is not 
true. Death is the debt, not of nature, but of sin; for, as we 
shall soon see, if there were no sin, there would have been 
no death. 

Yet, in spite of all these fierce efforts to escape from death, 
no one will succeed. For a while we may stay its progress, 
but in the end death always wins the victory, and we must 
succumb. New York is a great city, and London a greater, 


’ but there are larger cities than either of these; for outside 


of them both lie the cities of the dead, and they grow steadily. 
Millions and millions lie there, and the processions to them 
never cease. And will it always beso? No; for the lesson 
tells us that the time is coming when al! that are in their 
graves shall come forth. Christ has power over death, 
and at the end will show this power, and then not one of 
those who have been laid away will remain in the grave. 
This is one of the precious truths that we find the Master 
proclaiming in this lesson. Not always shall death triumph; 
for the great cities of the dead shall one day be broken up, 
and life take the place of death. 

But the death of the body is not all that the Master speaks 
of in this lesson. He also speaks of the death of the soul. 
Men are spiritually dead: This is hard for our scholars to 
believe. Let the teacher try to illustrate this as well as he 
can, For example, when we see a man given over to sloth, 
so that he makes no effort in any way to better himelf, we 
say that that man is dead to ambition. He is so little swayed 
by it that he feels no motive-power to move him to do any- 
thing tc help himself. So when a boy insists on telling that 
which is untrue, and cannot be taught to speak the truth, we 
say that he is dead tothetrath. In the same way a man may 
be dead to shame, or to gratitude, or to friendship. By this 
we mean that he has no appreciation of these things. They 
exist, but not for him. Well, in the same way a man may 
be dead to spiritual truth, so that while it exists, it has noth- 
ing to do with him. In this condition the Bible declares that 
the majority of mankind is to-day. ‘The Golden Rule has no 
attraction for them, and they act on principles diametrically 
opposite to those which it lays down. That which they see, 
and hear, and touch, and taste, and handle, that is real to 
them, while the unseen and the spiritual is misty and far off. 


. Ged is not in all their thoughts, and often not in any of them. 


So they live insensible to spiritual things, not heeding them 

any more than a corpse heeds the things that are done in its 

presence. This death Jesus came to destroy, as well as that 

of the body, Of the two kinds of death, this is the worse; 

for it affects the soul, while the former affects the body only. 

In fact, the death of the body is the consequence af the death 
, 





rule or govern. 


—— 
of the soul; for sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death. 
The one is the seed of which the other is the fruit; and, if 
we do not want the fruit, we must not plant the seed. Or, if 
it is already planted, we must root it up. This Jesus will do 
for all those who want him to do it. 

How can this be done? Look at verse 24, for that telis the 
story. It is by believing the Father, and obeying the Son. 
That is the only way in which the work of sin can be eradi- 
cated. Now the practical question for each one to ask himself 
is, “Have I in me the seed of physical and spiritual death? 
And if now I have them, ought I not to ask the blessed Mas- 
ter to take them away ?” 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


This is called a difficult lesson. It is; but none the less 
needful to be well understood by little children. They should 
be taught to love Jesns, to believe his words; but their faith 
must rest upon a sure foundation,—the knowledge that he is 
Christ, the Son of God, not only full of love and pity, willing 
to save, but able to save because possessed of all power and 
might. 

We have Jearned, this quarter, much of Jesus,-—that he 
came to earth and took the form of a little child, and grew 
up aman, What was our first golden text of this quarter? 
Who were the first disciples whom Jesus called‘ to him? 
What did John the Baptist call him in the golden text of 
our second lesson? Where did Jesus do the first miracle? 
We have learned of Jesus as a Saviour, the Son of God, the 
Son of man, a guide to his disciples, a worker of miracles. 
What did Nicodemus say to Jesus about the miracles he did? 
We have learned of Jesus as a teacher. 
by night? He called Jesus “a teacher come from God.” 
What precious lesson did-Jesus give to Nicodemus which 
tells of a gift which God gave because he “so loved the 
world” ? What did Jesus teach by the story of “the serpent 
in the wilderness”? Another time Jesus had another scholar, 
a woman of Samaria. Where did Jesus sit? hy did he 
sit there alone? Of-what did he talk tothe woman? What 
did he tell her of God, and how he must be worshiped? 
Could any but Jesus know as much of God the Father as God 
the Son knows and can teach? In this lesson Jesus teaches 
of himself? What is that hard word in the name of the 
lesson? “ Authority” means “ power,”—having/the right to 
four parents have authority over you, 
because God commands you to obey and honor them, because 
he gave you to them to love and care for you, to restrain you 
from wrong, and lead you to do right. If you think carefully 
about this talk of Jesns, which we have for our lesson, you 
will understand how Jesus, who once dwelt on earth, has 
authority, power to rule and judge men. 

In Jerusalem.—How long did Jesus stay with the people of 
Samaria? Then he went to Galilee for some months, and in 
the springtime came to Jerusalem, to keep the feast of the 
passover. Near a pool of water were porches, or porticoes, 
where sick people, lame, blind, and helpless, lay waiting to 
be healed. Sometimes the water bubbled up as if from a 
spring; but the people thought it was an angel stirring the 
water, and that whoever went first into the moving water 
would be cured. Jesus saw lying there a feeble man, who 
had been sick for thirty-eight years. Jesus asked him if he 
wanted to be made whole. With a pitiful voice the man 
told his helplessness: “I have no man .. . to put me into the 
pool. ... Another man steppeth down before me.” How easy 
it was for Jesus to say, “ Arise, take up thy bed, and walk!” 
Because Jesus had authority over disease and over life, it was 
easy for this man, for the first time in almost forty years, to 
stand up, roll up his mattress, put it on his shoulder, and 
walk away. 

The Sabbath Day.—The man did not know, at first, who 
had cured him. Perhaps he went to the temple to give 
thanks, for Jesus met him there, and spoke to him. Then 
the man told the Jews it was Jesus who told him to take up 
his bed and walk. It was on the Sabbath day, and they had 
told the man it was a sin to carry his bed; for their law for- 
bade carrying burdens on that day. They had not a word of 
gladness that the suffering man was cured, but only blame 
for Jesus. 

My Father.—Jesus had done a work of love and pity, such 
as pleased his Father, a God of mercy. When the Jews 
found fault with him, he talked to them of God, and called 
him “my Father.” God's work of watchful care and pro- 
vision for his creatures never ceases, and so Jesus tanght 
when he said, “My Father worketh, ... and I work.” That 
made the Jews yet more angry. They even wanted to kill 
him, not only for breaking the Sabbath, but for saying God 
was his Father, so making himself equal with God, He told 
them more. He said, “The Father loveth the Son,” and 
showed them how he worked with the Father, and like the 
Father; for they were one. Did they understand, as 2 child 
can now, those first words of John’s Gospel about the One 
who was in the beginning with God, and who was God? 





Hon the Son.—Jesus told them that the Father would 





Who came to Jesus | 


have all men honor the Son even as they honor the 
Would the lowly, theek Jesus have said all these things of 
himself if he had not been one with the Pather? Since God 
80 loved the world that he gave his Son, would it be honoring 
the Father to withhold honor and praise from the Son he. 
sent? Jesus said, The Father loveth the Son. God himself 
had spoken, and said so, Do you know when and where the 
voice from heaven said, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased”? No words can tell the love of God for 
Jesus Christ his Sonor the love of the Son-for the Father. 
John, who understood best the mind and thought of Christ, 
speaks of God as the Father more than seventy times. Jesus’ 
first recorded words were when a boy he asked, “ Wist ye 
not that I must be about my Father’s business?” [or, as the 
Revision gives it, “ How is it that ye sought me? wist ye not 
that I must be in my Father’s house ?”] and almost his last 
words from the cross, “Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” 

The Son of God.—W hen the Jews wondered at the miracles 
of Jesus, and wanted to kill him for claiming to be equal 
with God, Jesus told them that they who believed him to be 
the Son of God should have everlasting life. Jesus told the 
Jews that those whose souls were dead in sin, if they would 
hear his words and believe, should become alive in him, 
should have eternal life, which means the life of the soul 
with ign forever. 

Christ the Judge.—Jesus told them they need not wonder as 
he talked of life and death, for God the Father gave him 
authority to be the judge. The hour is coming, said Jesus, 
when those in the graves shall hear his voice, and come 
forth to be judged by Jesus Christ the Son, 

The Son of Man.—He who himself became man, who loved 
to call himself the Son of man, who knows all the trials and 
weaknesses of our nature, he is to be the judge, and reward 
or punish the actions done in this life. According to the 
will of God, Jesus will judge; it is God’s will that all should 
accept, love, and honor Jesus his Son, and so should do his 
will, even as the Son came to do the Father’s will. 

Now do you understand how the Son of God has power to do 
all things? What isour golden text? Jesus said these words 
after he had given his life on the cross, after he rose from the 
grave, when he met his disciples for the last time in Galilee. 
When John saw a door opened on a Sabbath day, and could 
look into heaven's glony, he heard many voices singing a new 
song, and saying, “‘ Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain 
to receive the power, and riches, and wisdom, Unto him be 
the blessing, and the honor, and the glory, and the dominion, 
for ever and ever.” 

Would you like to join in that song? Do you pray every 
day the prayer Jesus taught, “Thy will be done in earth, as 
it isin heaven”? So David, while he believed in the promise 
of a Saviour to come, prayed, “Teach me to do thy will.” 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


“Tue Son QuickENeTH Wom He Wi11..”—The word 
“quickeneth” would be at once understood, by the rabbis, as 
implying very distinctly a claim to divine power, not dele- 
gaied, but inherent. In the Jewish prayer-book, among the 
eighteen benedictions, which we have every reason to believe 
were in use in the synagogue services before the time of our 
Lord, is the following, enumerating the divine attributes: 
“Thou, O Lord, att mighty for ever: thou quickenest the 
dead : thou art strong to save: thou sustainest the living by 
thy mercy : thou quickenest the dead by thy great compassion. 
Thou makest good thy faithfulness to them that sleep in the 
dust. “Thou art faithful to quicken the dead. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who quickenest the dead.” Such benedictions 
as this show how strongly the faith in a future life and in a 
resurrection to come was impressed on the Jewish mind, and 
how thoroughly it;was received, even though it may not 
occupy a prominent place in the Old Testament Scriptures, 
The faith of the Moslems in a resurrection and in a future 
life, which shall be a continuation of our present existence, 
however debased and corrupted in its definitions, —carnalized, 
if we may so say,—can only have been derived from the 
teaching of the Jews in Arabia; for no such conception can 
be found in the earlier and degraded idolatries of that coun- 
try. Mohammed’s knowledge of Chr ity seems to have 
come through a Jewish medium. We must bear in mind, 
‘when we endeavor to gauge the effect of the Jewish belief in 
the “quickening” of the dead on the creeds of the other 
peoples of the East, the vast difference between a belief in 
the resurrection of the body and in the immortality of the 
soul. The latter was universally and instinctively accepted ; 
the former can in most,cuses, if not in all, be traced directly 
to revelation. It was not the doctrine of a future life of 
happiness or misery, according to a man’s deserts, at which 
the Athenian philosophers caviled; it was thé assertion 
of the resurrection of the body which provoked their 





derision. Nor must we confuse the simple teaching of the 
resurrection of the body and its reunion with the soul as 
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look charuanee with the very vague and mys- 
tical idea of the future life in the body as held by the Egyp- 
tians. These latter embalmed and preserved their dead, not 
so much that they might be ready to receive at the resurrec- 
tion the disembodied spirit, but because they believed that 
every man had two spiritual existences, one of which went 
to the world of spirits and the other wandered homeless on 
earth, untess it had the body, or an imitation of it,—a sculp- 
tured likeness of the deceased,—in which to take refuge. It 
is true they believed that the dead would hereafter live again 
in the body, but this was to be only after ages spent in other 
“transmigrations. Equally strange to the purer faith of the 
was the idea of the quickening of the body. 
“As I Hear, I Juper.”—Our Lord seems, in this declara- 
tion, to emphasize his claim to be the absolute and final judge 
by'an allusion to the custom of the Jewish judges. The judge 
of an inferior court was directed to hear the case, and then, if 
he had any doubts about the matter, he was to go up to Jeru- 
salem, and consult the sanhedrin, and according to their di- 
rections to give his decision. But in Christ's jadgments there 
could be no reference or appeal to any superior tribunal. It 
is to benoted that, among all the three religions of the East— 
the Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan—there is an identi- 
cal belief that the place of the gathering for the last judg- 
ment will be the valley of the Kedron and the Mount of 
Olives, and that the judge will sit on a pillar on the golden 
or east gate of the Temple; he being, according to the modern 
Jews, Moses, and, according to the Moslems, Mohammed,— 
both thus assigning divine functions to their respective 
prophets. 
The Oollege, Durham, England, 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1; Omrrrep Events.—What reception did Christ meet 
with in Galilee? (John 4: 43-45) What miracle did he 
work there? (John 4: 46-54.) Why did Christ return to 
Jerusalem ? (John 5 : 1.) 

2. Tae Mrracite.—Where was it wrought? (John 5: 2.) 
On whom? (John 5; 3-7:) In what way? (John 5: 8, 9.) 
With what effect on’ my fick man ? (John 5: 10-15.) On the 
Jews? (John 5: T6.)° 

3. Tux Co-LaBoRER (vs. 17-20).—Jn Time (v. 17): What 
is God’s Sabbath? (Gen. 2: 1-3.) What work is God doing 
on his rest-day? How is that work an example for our Sun- 
day labor? Fo? our week-day labor? What lesson for usrin 
the fact of God’s great industry? (Jobin 9:4.) In Union 
(¥. 19): How does Christ here claim more than mere equality 


with God? (v. 18.) In respect to what things does Christ 


emphasize this union? (John 5: 30; 8: 28; 9:4; 12: 49; 
14:10.) What is his mystical explanation of it? (John 
14:11.) Howissuch union possible for us? (John 14: 16-20.) 
In Love (v. 20): How can God’s love for Christ be compared 
to the love of human fathers for their sons? What is the 
connection between the first and second clauses of this verse? 
(1 Cor. 13: 8-10.) What, then, is the source of knowledge 
and power? Disbelief (vy. 18): How did Chri-t’s teaching 
really preserve the Sabbath to us? (Matt. 12:8; Mark 2: 
27.) How-does the Revised Version of this verse hint ata 
distinction between Christ’s sonship and man’s? What other 
indications have we of the Jews’ hatred of Christ? (John 
7:1, 19,25; 8: 37, 40, 59; 10:31; 11:53; 12:10.) 

4, Tue Reviver (vs. 21, 24-26, 28; 20).—Of his Chosen 
(v. 21): Why did Christ choose only a few to be raised from 
physical death ?, Whom did he choose to raise from spiritual 
death? ‘(John 11:25.) Of Believers (v.24): What kind of 
hearing is meant? (Matt. 13; 14, 19-23.) Why does Christ 
say “him that sent me,” instead of “me”? (John 14: 7.) 
Why does he say “ hath,” instead of “shall have” everlasting 
life? -Why is life dependent on belief? Of the Spiritually 
Dead (v. 25): What did Christ teach the world to con- 
sider the truedeath ? (cf. Eph.2:1-5.) Thetrne life? (Luke 
12:15; John 17:: 8.) . Of the Physically Dead (v. 28): How 
does the Bible describe that voice? (Rev. 1: 10,15; 1 Thess. 
4:16.) What is Isaiah’s vision of “that day”? (Isa. 26.) 
What is Paul’s?'(1 Cor. 15: 50-55.) What is our great proof 
of the reality of the resurrection? (Luke 24:6.) By what 
Mearis? (v.26.) In what far different sense have we life in 
ourselves? (Isa. 45:9; 64:8) To what End? (v. 29.) 
Whiat do the words “done good,” “ practiced evil” (Rev. Ver., 
miarg.), hint concerning the permanence of evil? What is 
Daniel’s vision of this parting? (Dan. 12:2.) Whit is 
Christ’s? (Matt. 25 : 31-46:) 

5. Tur Juper (vs. 22, 23, 27,30).— Through Divinity (v. 22) : 
Who'is the source of all judgment? (John 8 : 50; Rom. 2: 
16; Heb. 14: 30:) Whois the Judge of the Old Testament? 
(Psa. 50: 4; Ezek. 18:30; Dan. 7: 10.) Yet with what 
prophecy of Christ as judge? (Isa. 42:1.) Through Human- 
ity (¥+ 27): What vision of this Son of man had Daniel? 


Dan. 7: 18,14.) Why must our judge he “ very man” as well 


, 


as “very Goa"? What Fiddgeonst fs Christ ‘now working 
among men? (John 9: 39.) Through Unselfishness (v. 30): 
How, among men, does self-will destroy judgment? Why, 
then, does Christ warn us against judging? (Matt. 7: 1, 2.) 
With what Design? (v. 23.) What would you say of one who 
gave less honor to Christ, with the idea that thus he gave more 
honor to God? (1 John 2:23) To what end alone does Christ 
—as worker, life-giver, judge—seck our worship? 

FOR THE ‘SUPERINTENDENT. 
1. Why did Christ return from Galilee to Jerusalem? 
2. What miracle did he work there? 3. Why did the Jews 
seek to kill him then? 4, What reason did Christ give for 
doing such work on the Sabbath? 5, What power did Christ 
say hie Father had given him for this world? 6, And what 
for the next world? (golden text.) 7. What must we do, 
then, if we wish eternal life? 8. And if we wish to feel safe 
and happy when we come to be judged? 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





ALL AT WORK. 


——_——_—— 


a Wie ER: <My Father worketh.” 


WORKING 


RIEND:. “And I work.” 
ORCE; ‘‘ We are laborers.” 
OE; ‘Your adversary... goeth about.” 





WORK, FOR THE NIGHT IS COMING. 








THE SON OF GOD 
Is 


THE GIVER 
OF 


LIFE ETERNAL: 
WEAR HIM, 


THE JUDGE 
OF 


QUICK AND DEAD: 
MONOR HIM. 








ALL POWER ... IN HEAVEN AND EARTH. 








HINTS FOR. LESSON-HYMNS, 


“ When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.’ 
“ Day of judgment, Gay of wonders.” 

Are you ready, are you ready, ?,/” 

“ He is coming, the Man of sorrows.” 

“ Christ is coming! let creation.” 

“ All hail, the power of Jesus’ name.” - 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


All the many questions that have puzzled the human mind 
for centuries, concerning the nature, the power, and the work 
of Jesus Christ, are practically settled in the statements of 
this lesson,—settled as nearly as they can be for those of us 
who are still in the limitations of the flesh. There would 
certainly seem to be no néed for any of us to have trouble 
over the theological differences that have separated Chris- 
tian denominations, if only we will accept these words of 
Jesus himself concerning himself, without trying to reconcile 
them with the words of conflicting creeds. 

God the Father is over all. All power isfromhim, “The 
Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father 
doing.” The Son’s declaration is explicit: “I can of myself 
do nothing. . .. I seek not mine own will, but the will of him 
that sent me.” 

All power in behalf of humanity is given of God into the 
hands of his Son, “As the Father hath life in himself, even 
so gave he to the Son also to have life in himself: and he 
gave him authority to execute judgement, because he is the 
Son of man ”—as well as the “Son of God.” “As the Father 
raiseth the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son also 
quickeneth whom he will. For neither doth the Father judge 
any man, but he hath given all judgetnent unto the Son; that 
all may honour the Son, even ds they honour the Father.” 

Jesus Christ is an example in right living. He does 
always what he knows his Father to be doing; and he desires 
us to do good, and not evil. “What things soever he [the 
Father} doeth, these the Son also doeth in like manner.” 
And the Son announces that at the resurrection those “ that 
have done good” shall arise to one destiny, and those “that 
have done ill” shall arise to another destiny. 

Jesus Christ, as God’s representative, is an all-sufficient 
Saviour to every soul that heeds and trusts him. “He that 
heareth my word,” he says, “and believeth him that sent me, 
hath eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, but hath 
passed out of death into life.” Death itself hath no power 
over those who have life from the life-giving Saviour. 

Nothing is said here about any doctrine of the Trinity as 
a doctrine; but Jesus Chrict himself asserts that he has come 
from God with all authority given into his hands, and that 
he gives eternal life to those who accept it from him ; -while, 





on the other hand, “ he that honoureth not the Son [as thus 
sent of God] honoureth not the Father which sent him.” 










And so it is that, in this lesson, we are shown how we may 
have eternal life, and how we may fail of it. : 


’ ADDED POINTS. 


He who will not work is out of place in earth or heaven, _ 
Jesus startled the Jews by claiming to be one with the 
Father;.and now he would startle us with the suggestion 
that we may become one with himself. 

If Jesus could say that he was following a divine pattern, 
who of us can claim that he needs no good example to show 
him the better way of living? 

Because the Father loveth the Son, the Father loveth all 
whom the Son loyeth, and who love’the Son. 

What a comfort that he who is our Saviour is to be our 
Judge! What fear need we have in coming before our best 
Friend, to be judged by him? 

He who is Christ-like seeks not his own will. 
seeks his own will is not Christ-like. 


He who 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891. 


Missouri, state, at Pertle Springs..... ............0..-... August 7-9 
Kentucky, state, at Middlesborough.............-.s00+« August 25-27 
Arkansas, state, at Batesville. .............ccc0s cesessees September 1-8 
Indiana, state, at Logansport.........000-..0s0000 e000 September 1-3 
Tennessee, state, at KnoxVille......... 0.0.0. sssseseee September 9, 10 
Pennsylvania, state, at Bethlehem............ ...+. September 

Virginia, state, at Norfolk, :..............0+ hactodebosodeaaia October 6, 7 
Maine, state, at Portland,. ......... scssccees cesses soeeneee October 13-15 
New Hampshire, state, at Wolfborough............+ November 3-5 
Michigan, state, at Muskegon.......0., sss +0008 .- December 1-8 





THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 


BY THE REV. J. Q.,ADAMS, 
PRESIDENT OF THE Boys’ BRIGADE 1N THE UNITED STATES, 


Five years ago The Sunday School Times contained an 
account of the origin and growth of The Boys’ Brigadé 
in Scotland and elsewhere. Since then its growth has 
been more rapid than before, till it now enrols in the 
United. Kingdom nearly twenjy thousand boys. Its 
work has attracted world-wide attention, and received 
the enthusiastic endorsement of Christian workers, lay 
and clerical, wherever it isknown, The movement in 
the United States is also growing, and a brief account of 
it will interest those who consider it important that boys 
should be trained as boys for Christ and his kingdom, 

The first company fully organized after what is now 
the American model was formed in Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, San Francisco, two years ago, with seven- 
teen boys. It now numbers fifty, and has accomplished 
a blessed work for the boys and the church. Other com- 
panies were formed, and it soon became apparent that 
there was need of a national organization. After a care- 
ful survey of the whole field, and with the cordial 
approval of the parent brigade, whose officers have given 
us all possible help, The Boys’ Brigade in the United 
States was organized in December, 1890. The name, 
crest, and publications have been copyrighted, and 
everth{ng is being done by an enthusiastic set of workers 
to keep the Brigade true to its supreme object, namely: 
“The advancement of Christ’s kingdom among boys, and. 
the promotion of habits of reverence, discipline, self- 
respect, and all that tends toward a true Christian man 
liness.” While following mainly the Scotch model, 
certain important changes have been made in the 
American organization. An outline is here given. 

Membership.—Boys between the ages of twelve and ° 
eighteen, who are also members of the Sunday-school td 
which the company belongs. 

Organization.—The company is the primary organiza- 
tion, is numbered according to the ordér of formation, 
as, “fifth, San Francisco,” etc., and is officered like com- 
panies in the United States Army. Its commissioned 
officers are young men appointed by the proper local 
church authorities, its non-commissioned are taken from 
the ranks. 

A battalion is composed of three or more companies in 
a given district or belonging to one denomination. (Tha 
movement is unsectarian, but provision is made for the 
control, by the denomination, of the companies belonging 
to it.) 


The Boys’ Brigade includes all the companies and 
battalions. 

Govern ment.—Each company prepares its own rules or 
by-laws, subject only to the provisions of the Brigade 


constitution, and all its meetings afe under military 
discipline. 





Uniforms.—None are required, but the Brigade Coun: 




















































































































































































, cil has prescribed what they shall be when adopted by a 


_ company. 


Meetings.—There is a weekly drill during eight or ten 
months of the year. The drill is always opened with 
prayer. Reed’s or Upton’s tactics ure used. 

A Bible class or boys’ prayer-meeting is held every 
Sunday. Once a month, the meeting of the missionary 
society, of which every boy is a member, takes the place 
of the Bible class. Attendance at these meetings is re- 
quired as much as at dri]!, and the experience thus far 
shows that the average attendance is better at them than 
at the drill. Every effort is made to have the boys under- 
stand that a boy can be a Christian; that Jesus Christ is 
the Saviour and King that they need; and that to follow 


_ him, and bear his name, is the highest honor. The results 





thus far seen justify the belief that the organization is 
fitted to accomplish such a.result. 

These are the essential features of the Boys’ Brigade 
in the United States Army. It will be seen at once that 
there is abundant room for variety in the work. Clubs 
for athletic sports, summer camps, reading-rooms, lec- 
tures, etc., are some of the methods of work already 
adopted by different companies. 

About twenty-five companies are more fully orgentned 
in the United States; many more are being formed, and 
widespread interest has been aroused. The growth prom- 
ises to be rapid during the coming year. There is a gen- 
eral feeling that we have neglected the boys as boys too 
long in our church work, and that more attention must 
be paid to them at once. This movement is big with 
promise, and it is confidently believed will help to solve 
one of the most perplexing problems presented to the 
church. Inquiries for the manual, or other information, 
may be addressed to the secretary, Mr. A. H. Fish, 23 
Nevada Block, San Francisco, They will receive prompt 
attention. It is much to be desired that companies or- 
ganized report prompfly to headquarters, and so keep in 
touch with the larger organization. Let pastors and 
church officers inaugurate a campaign that shall have 
for its motto, ‘The boys for Christ.” 


San Francisco, Cal. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





*PROFESSOR BURGESS’S POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY * 7 , 


In political and economic philosophy, the scholarship 
and the thought of Germany seem likely to become as 
dominant an influence as they have been in philology, 
metaphysics, and biblical scholarship. A country prac- 
tically destitute of political life until the present genera- 
tion, and without that experience in the complexity of 
practical problems which makes theory modest, has pro- 
duced a series of bold and systematic writers on politics, 
whose very symmetry and completeness have been an 


attraction to English and American students. 


At first, Germans in this field, following the lead of 
Burke, Savigny, and Niebuhr, belonged to the historical 
But in 
the hands of Professor Bluntschlf and his successors 
the political speculation of Germany has assumed a 
doctrinaire character which reminds us of the French in 
ita tone, while it is still Teutonic in the point of sys- 


school, which tied speculation to experience. 


- tematic thoroughness. Another change, since 1870-71, 


has been the disposition to make political philosophy a 
vindication of German>methods of administration, and 
especially of the strong paternal government of the 


Bismarck-Moltke type. 


The work of Professor Burgess suggests this reference 
to German political philosophy, because it belongs 
It is to German 


s apecegied to the German school. 


~ ePolitical Sei and © 
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ative Constitutional Law. In two 
otemor of istory In 1Il.—Government. 
of Columbia Col- 


authorities that our author constantly sppeals in the 
theoretic discussion—to Von Mohl, Bluntschli, Halt- 
zendorff. The names of Algernon Sidney, Hobbes, 
Burke, Coleridge, Austin, Maine, and Pollock, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. While but seventy-six pages 
are given to the discussion of English governmental 
methods; and fifty-nine to French, the German get 
a hundred and five, or nearly half the amount as- 
signed to America. This may be all right, but it isa 
new perspective of the subject, and one to which many 
American readers will object on the ground that our his- 
torical relations to the English Constitution are of vital 
importance to the intelligence of our own. This aspect 
of our institutions has been admirably emphasized by 
Professors Moses and Crane in their admirable hand- 
book, and by other writers of recent date. Proféssor 
Burgess seems to care but little for it, as, even in his 
comments on provisions of our Constitution which are 
derived directly from the English, or are amendments to 
that, he does not call attention to the historic relation- 
ship. 

The position of Professor Burgess in the ranks of the 
sociologists is best ascertained by his theory of sover- 
eignty. In his view this inheres in the state, and not in 
its government, and ,consists in “ original, absolute, un- 
limited power over thé individual subject and all asso- 
ciations of subjects.” “The so-called laws of God, of 
nature, of reason, and between states, are legally, and 
for the subject, what the state declares them to be.” 
“The doctrine of natural rights” has been given up by 
the publicists and jurists “as unscientific, erroneous,*and 
harmful.” ©The individual, therefore, has no right 
against the state, and cannot appeal to a “higher law” 
where that of the state comes short of justice. In this 
view, the apostles were not “scientific” when they said 
to the sanhedin, “ We must obey God, rather than men,” 
—the men in this case being the supreme authority of 
their nation. 

Professor Burgess is no friend of despotism. He holds 
that the state has two ends to achieve,—peace through 
government, and liberty for individuals and lawful asso- 
ciations. But he recognizes no ideal existence of the 
right of liberty, It is the creation and the gift of the 
state; and where the state, as in Russia, recognizes no 
liberty except the most elementary, no part of the peo- 
ple—it must be inferred—have reason to complain. 


of sovereignty. It is not easy to reconcile it with the 
teachings of the Hebrew Scriptures as to the relations of 
human governments to that of God. 

The most valuable part of the work ig the second vol- 
ume, which compares the constitutional systems of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, with that of the United 
States. The constitutions of the three latter Grgunees 
are appended, 





LIFE OF ROBERT BROWNING* 


Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s new life of Browning is in most 
respects a satisfactory and instructive work, It is not, 
like too many recent biographies, a hastily padded pro- 
duction, quickly following the death of the subject. In 
its modest size, its evident carefulness of statement, and 
its discreet temper, it presents at once to its readers an 
agreeable impression, which is maintained to the close. 
Such reticence.is all the more creditable, on the author’s 
part, at a time when we are asked to pay twelve dollars 
for a life of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, to follow 
the note-books of Lord Houghton through two octavos, 
and to devote to the biography of Sir Stafford Northcote 
an amount of time and of shelf-room which we would 
begrudge to Burke or Alexander Hamilton. 

Mrs. Orr is well known to Browning’s readers and stu- 
dents as the author of a handbook to the works of the 
poet which is decidedly the most useful of the many ex- 
positions produced within the past ten years. The merits 
of this biography are substantially those of the hand- 
book : simplicity of speech, straightforwardness of method, 
clearness of apprehension of the plots and language of 
the poems mentioned, and great modesty of personal ex- 
pression, Mrs. Orr actually succeeded in preparing, dur- 
ing the lifetime of a great poet not wholly unsusceptible 
to the charms of adulation, a guide-book at once apprecia- 
tive and discreet; full of warm admiration of Browning’s 
genius, but not promiscuous in praise. A critic Mrs. 
Orr assuredly is not; she can state facts and give exter- 
nal analyses, but in incisive and original presentation of 
the heart and sou! of Browning—in that criticism which 
is itself creation—Mr. Stedman’s chapter in his Vic- 





Fis iy and Letters of Robert Browning. rad Mrs, Sutherland Orr. 


This is the dominant, positivist theory of the character | g 





torian Poets is worth all that Mrs. Orr has written. Her 
discussion of one of the most important and properly in- 
teresting elements in Mr. Browning’s character and work, 
—his religion,—is positively feeble and unsatisfactory. 
Certain parts of her handbook, taken by themselves, 
leave the impression that Mrs. Orr regarded Mr. Brown- 
ing as practically an evangelical Trinitarian, which he 
certainly was not; and her discussion, in the present 
pages, of his “Christmas Eve” and “ Easter Day,” while 
less feeble than the similar passage in the preceding work, 
is far from being a “ sun-clear statement.” One clear page , 
on Browning as theist, idealist, optimist, believer in the 
progressive spiritual development of upward-striving 
man here and hereafter, would have been refreshingly 
welcome. 

With this important reservation, the volumes may 
almost unreservedly be ésuamended. The story of his 
ancestry, birth, education, personal traits in youth, mid- 
dle life, and age, experiences in England and Italy, 
ambition in literature, methods in art, kindness to ani- 
mals, impressiveness under natural scenery, intellectual 
and spiritual association with hig wife, love of his son, 
and warm personal friendships, is told in a way that is 
all the more interesting because it is so concise and wise. 
It would be hard to find here betrayals of confidence, or 
injudicious use of diaries, letters, or conversations; even 
the unfortunate episode of Mr, Browning’s bitter sonnet 
in posthumous punishment of Edward Fitzgerald is dis- 
creetly treated. A more important test may be found, 
of course, in the author’s portrayal of the married life of 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning,—a life as happy and as truly - 
united as that of our own Hawthorne. Here, too, Mrs, 
Orr strengthens our admiration while she enlarges our 
knowledge, and yet does not leave any sense of unwar- 
ranted or unpermitted intrusion into the sanctities of 
heart and home; save, perhaps, when she prints Mr. 
Browning’s sacred account of his wife's death in his 
arms, The frontispieces of the volumes are interesting 
reproductions of Mr. Robert Barrett Browning’s portrait 
of his father, and of a photograph of the poet's study. 





The conscientious father and mother are often at a 
loss to know how to meet a necessary issue or to avoid 
an unnecessary one with a child of their affections; There 
are good books and articles enough dealing with the 
psychology of childhood. Psychology, indeed, is almost 
“fad” now in educational circles. But parents or 
teachers who take up such psychological studies as Perez’s 
Fitst Three Years of Childhood and Marenholz-Biilow’s 
The Child and Child Nature, for instance, will lay 
them down without a question of the knowledge con- 
tained in them, and with a question as to how to apply 
that knowledge in practice. On the other hand, books 
like Helen Hunt Jackson’s Bits of Talk About Home 
Matters, and Elizabeth Harrison’s A Study of Child- Nature 
from the Kindergarten Standpoint teach fundamental 
principles, and illustrate their application in the econ- 
crete case, Miss Harrison is the principal of the Chi- 
cago Kindergarten Training School, and is singularly 
well qualified for her work by instinct and education. 
Her book is at once profound and popular, systematically 
arranged, and enlivened with illustrative anecdote, 
drawn from her own large experience with all phases of 
child character. Her book shows not only an ample 
acquaintance with life, but also with literature as well, 
The style is lucid, vivacious, forceful. The author 
claims that the study of child culture should be placed 
upon the broad basis of a sctence, and her book demon- 
strates the justice of her claim. Each chapter treats of 
an instinct, its recognition by the parent, and its upward 
training. Very valuable are the chapters on “The Instinct 
of Justice, or Right and Wrong Punishments;” “The 
Instinct of Activity, or the Training of the Muscles;” 
“ The Instinct of Continuity, or the Training of Reason ;” 
“The Instinct of Recognition, or the Training of the Will.” 
Exception should, indeed, be taken to the training of the 
faith being placed under the head of “ The Instinct of 
Imitation.” Although the author’ line of thought is not 
void of reason in this chapter, it would be better to have 
worked it out as the instinct of dependence or reliance. 
But such a criticism ought not to interfere with the 
acceptance of a book sothoroughly attractiveand useful, 
It is addressed particularly to mothers, but ought to be 
regarded as hardly less applicable to fathers and to 
teachers. It isa mistake to take it for granted that 
fathers have no part in child-training. Indeed, such 


books have more or less applicability to every one who is 
in danger of misunderstanding children, ap2fo of stunt- 
ing their mental and spiritual growth, and interfering 
with their God-ward development. The book is attrac- 








wlan gto hie ee : Hough- 


tively printed, and very readable. (7}<5 inches, pp. 207. 























- Chigago: The Chicago . 
Training School, Price, $1.00.) 


The average biographical sketch differs 
considerably, in kind and method, from 
Franz Delitesch: A Memorial Tribute, by 
Professor Samuel. Ives Curtiss, of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, But, the 
novelty of Professor Curtiss’s work, not 
in every way advantageous, is justified by 
the unique character of the subject of the 
memorial tribute. The little volume does 
not aith to catch the popular eye, but 
rather to give substantial food for re- 
’ flection to the hundreds of Bible students 
all over the world who have learned to 
see in Delitzsch a leader and a prince of 
exegetes, and ‘a’ man of faith, worthy of 
the warmest.love. The volume contains 
a short sketch of Delitzsch’s life; an ac- 
count of The Last Farewell, including 
the addresses at the funeral; and chap- 
ters on Delitzsch as teacher and theo- 
logian; Delitzsch as author and friend of 
authors, and Delitzsch as the friend of 
Israel. The appendix contains the Vita 
a8 written by Delitzsch for bis doctor’s 
dissertation; his brief autobiography as 
originally prepared for a Norwegian mis- 
sionary journal; and a partial list of De- 
litzsch’s works. The photograph of the 
savant which accompanies the work is 
one of the best extant, and is true to life, 
As. a literary work, Professor Curtiss’s 
tribute is of a superior grade, being in a 
measure the result of independent inves- 
tigations, Its weakness is of a negative 
nature,—the omission of many data and 
important facts,—but it makes no claim 
to completeness. The coming large biog- 
raphy of Delitzsch by Wilhelm Faber 
will supply all lacks, Meanwhile this 
warm-hearted little memorial tribute is 
certainly most welcome, (7} 5} inches, 
clath, pp, x,.96: Edinburgh; T. &T. Clark; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$1.25.) 


It is not unjust to say that the Rev. 
Octavius B. Frothingham’s new boék, 
Recollections and Impressions, 1822-1890, 
is more valuable than any of its recent 
predecessors from the same hand. It 
proffers reminiscences, not a history; 
scattered memories, not philosophical 
analyses. Mr. Frothingham lacks the 
constructiveness needed by a theologian, 
a philosopher, or a higtorian ; but his 
alertness of observation and his frankness 
of style are here displayed both pleasantly 
and instructively in the records of the 
Cambridge Unitarians of half a century 
ago, or in the perfectly dispassionate ac- 
counts of Theodore Parker and Dr. Henry 
W. Bellows. Nothing more delicately just 
and kindly need be asked than Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s estimate of the effect of Dr. 
Bellows’s impulsiveness upon his theo- 
logical inconsistencies. (8X6 inches, 
cloth, pp. iii, 305, New York: G. P, 


Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


A distinctly useful addition to popular 
ornithological literature is Mr. John B. 
Grant’s Our Common Birds, and How to 
Know Them. The pleasantly written, 
sensibly helpful, and well-illustrated vol- 
ume is exactly described by its title; its 
pages will aid old pedestrians and young 
in noting and identifying the most fre- 
quent winged visitors of our woods, fields, 
hedgerows and city streets. Both text 
and pictures (the latter from photographs 
of stuffed speciinens)..have a practical 
instructiveness—an allowance for deep and 
widespread ignorance of birds, and the 
way to study them—which is often lacking 
even. in professedly elementary books. 
The absence of color in the plates is, of 
coufse, regrettable, but its presence would 
have made the volume much costlier. 
















(5}X8 inches, pri pp. 216. New York: 


| Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


The two chief merits of the Rev. Dr. 
W. W. Dowling’s new manual for Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies, The Helping Hand, 
are its comprehensiveness and orderliness. 
The author clearly possesses an unusual 
power of setting forth information in a 
helpful way. Though the volume is much 
smaller than Dr. F, E, Clark’s similar new 
book, Waysand Means, it really omits few 
points covered in that volume, and proffers 
nearly all the hints that any worker in. the 
young people’s society can have need to 
consider, (7$>5} inches; cloth, limp, pp. 
66, St. Louis: Christian Publishing Oom- 
pany. Price, 25 cents.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Hartford Seminary Record is now 
published bi-monthly; the June issue 
contains, besides. incisive miscellaneous 
notes and a full alumni register, a help- 
ful paper on the best methods of open-air 
preaching, by the Rev, Edwin H. Bying- 
ton, His theme is one on which little 
printed instruction is available; and the 
present hints are worth study by those in- 
terested. , 


Hawthornesomewhere notes the familiar 
fact that there usually comes in midsum- 
mer a cool day, which is in all respects a 
premonition of the mature pleasures of the 
rich autumn; and 80,in July and August, 
accumulate some few appetizing announce- 
ments of fall publications. The Lippin- 
cotts promise a two-volume supplement, 
prepared by John Foster Kirk, to Alli- 
bone’s Dictionary of Authors, now more 
than twenty years old; in this 1,600 page 
supplement, some 387,000 authors and 
93,000 titles will be noted. The first full 
and authoritative life of Patrick Henry 
will appear in three volumes (Scribners), 
the author being William Wirt Henry of 
Richmond, a grandson of the subject, and 
one who has a good repute as a sound his- 
torical schelar. It will make large use of 
new material. Mr. George Kennan’s im- 
portant and influential articles on Siberia 
and the Exile System, reprinted from The 
Century, with enlargements, will fill two 
volumes, and will also bear the Scribners’ 
imprint. 


A competent authority, Mr. Frederick 
Kappel, of New York, has lately declared 
that steel “line engraving is dead,” and 
“the burin is buried,” not because good 
engravings are not as beautiful as ever, 
and old ones as valuable, but because “no 
line engraver could spend long years in 
learning his profession, and then devote 
four, five, or six years to the engraving of 
a single plate after some famous picture, 
when that picture could be photographed 
in the fraction of a second.” Meanwhile, 
photographic “ half-tone” and other pro- 
cess work appears regularly in The Cen- 
tury, Harper's, and Seribner’s, which 
have done so much for American en- 
graving; while other periodicals, like 
The New England Magazine, scarcely 
print anything else. The cheapness, 


half-tone cute at their best are unsur- 
passed, and the pictures are often more 
dainty and satisfactory than any others 
can be. But where strength is desired, 
especially in portraiture, and where misty 
weakness is intolerable, the woodcut re- 
maine unchallenged. So long as we have 
such wood-cut portraits as those regularly | ° 
issued in Harper’s Weekly, for instance, 
nobody need worry over any permanent 
decline of the art. Mr. W. Lewis Fraser, 
art manager of The Century, stated, in a | 
recent lectare, that the publishers of this 
country paid to illustrators, in 1890, more 
than double the total sum paid to native 
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accuracy, and remarkable delicacy of 





artists for pictures shown in art exhibi- 
tions.. 


BUSINESS 1 DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ta 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a yeur. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not lest than one thousand dollurs, may have 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages, All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advance-of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates, 


NOW READY! 


Gospel Hymns, No, 


ee 
IRA D. SANKEY, 
JAS. McGRANAHAN, GEO. C. STEBBINS. 
231 ExXYyYMwNsSs. 
PRICE, $30 PER 100 COPIES. 


Harper's Magazine - 


AUCUST. 































































































ARTICLES. 


New Zealand. By Professor Grorak M. 
GRANT. With 18 illustrations from photo- 

graphs and from drawings by W. T, SmEp- 
LEY and others. 


The Vigilantes of California, Idaho, and 
Montana. By Joun W. CLAMPITT, 


Glimpses Western Architecture, 
Chi I. By MonTGomgerRY ScHUY- 
LER. ith 9 illustrations. 


Nihilists in Paris, By J.H, Roswy. Dluse 
trated by P, Banovamp and A. LEPERE, 


London.— Plantagenet. I. Ecclesiasti-« 
cal. By WALTER BESANT. With 19 illus- 
trations drawn by Harry Fenn, H. D, 
NICHOLS, and E, PENFIELD. 


What is Inheritance? By Dr. -ANDARW 
WILSON. 


Some American Riders. Fourth Pa 
Col. THEODORE AYRAULT DopeGs, 
With 5 full-page illustrations from paintings 
by FREDERIC REMINGTON, 


Lord Byron's Early School-Da 
Professer W, G. BLAIKIE. seit 


FICTION. 


Peter Ibbetson. A Novel. 
GEORGE DU MAURIER. 








. By 
BA. 








Part Iii. By 
With 14 illastee: 


SAE. SE Oe Mare if ordered by mail. oo by the aathor.—An Im ve 

uty. A Novel. Part II. B ILLIAM 

The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co. | Draw Howe1ts—Luck. A Btory. By 

74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati.) 76 E. 9th St., New York. Mark Twain.—Zan Zoo. 4 Story. By 
13 E. 16th St., New York. | 81 Randolph St., Chicago. GEorGE Heatu, 








OUR NEW SUMMER BOOK, 


RADIANT SONGS, fe ype 

In the High Tower, By Julia C. R. Dorr. 
Editors : Swern “eiarrsrete eke ousocs —The Wizard nel By Kate PotNwaM 
JOHN 3. MOOD, 1094 Avck St. Phiia., Pa. cen adh By NaNnxig Mayo 





EW SILVER <A LL oyEn 
FOR DAY Editorial Departments, as usual, conducted by 
per doz., $5.00. pingie aay, hae IN Use. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, WILLIAM DEAN 





w.w. WHITNEY CoO., Pubs., Toledo, Ohio. 


CHILD. SONGS ‘at 


HOWELLS, and CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 





Subseription Price, $4.00 a Year. 


R MARY CLASS 
ri Union, -Price, 15 cents 
per 100,. WARD & DRUMMOND. New York sé Sad 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
New York City. 


~— 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musica. 
VISITOR. pa | anthems, 
THE JOHN URCH Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


GODET’S COMMENTARY ON THE 
GOSPEL OF JOHN. Fork & Waenalls, 19 and 


* 20 Astor Place, New York, 
publish this popular commentary in 2 vols. Price per 
VOL, cloth, $5.00, carriage free. ‘The Sunday School 
Times, Philad’a, says: “Of Godet’s excellence as a 
commentator, soasore of The Sunday School Times 
have been repeated ay one assured, In particular, the value 
of his ex position of the Gospel of John has been noted.’, 
For Sunday-school 


Rewards. Samples 
of 15 cts. 


R. STRICKLAND, 
Albany, N. ¥. 


BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copy 


in 
Are known and used all arou ag. Mioe No = 
Required, Useany good copying-ink. Notesize 1 00, 
Letter size, $1.30. Bent by mail on receipt of 
Alvah Bushnell, 47 8, 4th St., ile. & Pa. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


Church, Lodge, 
Pew 




















ens Boston, 
BAXTER C. SWAN 
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IN GREAT VAR 


Write for to 
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a Colored Paper,—a wee nda ale’ 
Schoo! n- Every numbe rand ‘ench CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 

es ge a, in colors. Samples free to WITH OUR CELEBRATED BU. 

'v, 
LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER, Albany. N. ¥. timate given coat and déacriptivecate ~ 
: logue —r e 

EYRE & SPOTTISW tba ice 





OODE’s 
Thin white mee TEACHER'S BIBLES 
contains 300 pages of Alds.” The aintee 
din Ateatian isthe 























HA og mee sry 
OP ty) eel Bee ak fons Seog etna 
700. 000 The largest cireulation otaay C. A. MAME & CO. 102 N. 2a 
pal ama Vi Housekeeper aaa —rytoy A Fiisoo hose. + aweae 
PUBLISHING Oo, Philadelph hia, Pa. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
oUR Cov 
FREE *iipareenoet BOOKS. | AUER! ees seats 
Tong'l tre Publishing Soc’y, Boston and Chicago. CEILINCS - Cnr HBOr 





“ »” A series of 48 hand- 
The Story of Joseph. some cards, f{lins- 
trating the life of Joseph. Each set ina box, ‘Price, 
r set of 48 cards, 30 cents. GOODENOUGH & WOG- 
JOM C©O., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


E ARE MAKING AN RSTRAORDIN A BY 
owe hd. to 4 btw wish to pos*essa BB 
eyecle or e Outfi Send us your 
name at once, cH we rere ty cod full information. 
D. LOTHROP ©O., , Publishers, , Boston. — 








INNAT! BELL FOU 


‘ARLE'S Galleries: of Paintings, 
Mirrors, Choice nina Engrav- 
ings. Picture Frames, 
No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


MILLER BROS STEEL PENS 




















DIXON'S 2 $s corte PENCILS 
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is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
Byeas , may have the 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is Sn ge me week!y 


rates, either old or new subacrib- 

a fean rolls include postage: 

= COPY, one yeur, «1.50 
copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
F1.0a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Sag schoo or auy set of h or 
will sappues with as man 
at following yearly club rates: 
any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
seeeety nal addresses, $1.00 each. 
ve or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 


yoo only, and no names can be written or 

o on the separate papers. 

rial for Pelab may be ordered aunt portty 
(. yina 














0 8, 
copies as may be de- 





to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and pa 
kage to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 


‘Phe papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 

although iu cases where a portion of the teachers of a 

| got their mall matter from one post-office, and 

ra in the same schoo! get theirs from another, 

the papers will be sent accordingly. ‘I'his applies to 

— e clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
rge 
irore. 


ubs may be divided into packages of five or 
. if desired. 
REE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
—. ten copies for inaclub of either 
. The free copies for ne e clubs cannot 
w sent separately, but will be included in the 


' be made at any time toa club—such 


ons 
ipti to expire at the same time 
club rv) 4 sinally orsered, and the rate to 

be the p 
Schoo 


ori 
ant anes of the yearly club rate. 

is are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

time'as the papers may be required. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
time 
o not 


ress changed at an 

Rave this peiioge but cay such amy have is paper 
Vv apriv , DUL any such ma 

ones ‘rom ths package to an individual address, 

by ing fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 

chasees of subscriptions, or may order an extra 


= of the paper sent to a vacation ress, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
its for three months. 


five cen 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
chpnasd sbeaid be careful to name, not only the post- 
b ty> they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All ad 
county and state. 
If & club subscription is renewed by some other per 
the one who sent the previous subscription, 
will oblige the publisher by stating that 
~ he neg for es the place of the one 
ed |) Re ) 
will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
Vers fore cat wil Invariaoly be dlacontioued at te 
a club will invaria! 
ex ion of the subscription. Renewals should 
«4 apd ee a issue of the paper to en 
copies of an . on- 
able all the Genchers ns school to examine it, will be 
sent , Upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
The Bu School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries em) in the Universal Postal Union « 
the following rates, which include ree t 


shillings. 
6shillings each, 
ministers and missionaries, 

one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
pan be ordered at one time, and they will be 
Pent either ngly to the Individual addresses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

the subscribers. . 

Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
rnoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or f-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


ibe: 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

P. O, Box 1550. 


dresses should include 


es, one year, 
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UPTURE. SEELEY’S Hard Babber 
Tresses cure Rupture io all cura- 


bie cases. Our “ Mechanical Treatment of Rupture, 


ured only by 269 





Great 


Mistake 
—trying to 
wash with- 
out Pearline, 
You gain nothing by doing 
without it, but you lose a 
great deal. Pearline makes 
it easy to keep clean. It 
washes clothes orcleans house, 
saving labor in everything ; it 
harms nothing. Sesides it 
does away with the Rub, Rub, 
Rub, There'll always be trou- 
ble without it. ‘You will work 
hard to do little, and do little 
but hard work. 


of imitations which are bein 
Beware Z 


died from door to door. 
irst quality goods do not re- 
uire such di 
PEARLINE sel 


rate methods to sell them. 


on its merits, and is manufact- 
JAMES PYLE, New York, 


j her address, an 





} Consult your ph ician. To any mother 
mentioning this a 
} send samples and description of Nestlé’s Food. 
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& CO., 
LOWELL, M 
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Price 25 cents 


ASS. 


& A PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
H — DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. : 


ITS USE INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL 








cost no more than ugly designs. hether you 
live in Texas or Oregon, youcan buy from our 
immense stock, by our method, as well as if in 
Philadelphia. Our mail trade is the iargest. 
Samples of beautiful selected papers sent for 8c. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 1206 Market St. Phila. Pa, 














No trouble, no boilin 
sin cans at 7fc. STE 





INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


Put up inib 


, always Raf 
BiiEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE BEST DOCTOR. 


UTH HAD A BABY, 
BABY WAS ILL; 
KE BROUGHT A DOCTOR 
Fro OVER + THE HILL; 


OCTOR APPROVING 
Or EVERYTHING ‘GooD, 


AVE THEM A PACKAGE 
; or NICE RIDGE’S FOOD. 


VERYTHING NEEDED 
D° THIS, FOOD CONTAIN, 


D BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
FROM TEXAS MAINE. 


TO 
SEND TO-DAY FOR OUR 
TWO PRIMERS 


ADVERTISING 


DEPARTMENT PALMER, MASS. 


RELATIVE TO THIS KING OF Foops. 
acomss WOOLRICH & CO. 
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Symptoms? 


In all these 





and Price List.” a D> book Dict oe pee f 
1. B. & CO., PHILAD MIA, 






AT Gere? , MOTHERS]! Has your BABY any of these 


welve questions of Vital Importance to Mothers. For 

BABY’S sake, read what follows: 1st, Are your baby’s cheeks wan and 
pale ?—2d, Is it losing in weight ?—3d, Is it inclined to be puny and feeble ?— 
4th, Does its flesh lack firmness?—5th, Is it fretful and peeyish 6th, Is it 
inclined to sleep all the time ?—7th, Does its milk pass through it undigested ?— 
8th, Does it seem to get little or no nourishment from its food ?—9th, Is it troubled 
after feeding with throwing up its food, or with colic?—10th, Is it recovering 
from illness ?—1 1th, Is it backward about cutting its teeth ?—12th, Has it symptoms 
of cholera infantum, such as vomiting or diarrhoea, with great weakness and debility? 
will produce the most beneficial results—either 


conditions, BOY IN | N E alone, or added to its regulardiet. BOVININE 
is a pure Raw tract,—the vital principles of Beef concentrated. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


———~<.—-— 


THE ELEMENTS. 
[By John Henry Newman.] 


Man is permitted much. 
To scan and learn 
In Nature’s frame: 
Till he well-nigh can tame 
Brute mischiefs, and can touch 
FP pha things, and turn . 
i warring ills to pur ts) . 
Thus, as a God ea; = 
He can control 
And harmonize what seems amiss to flow 
As severed from the whole 
And dimly understood. 


But o’er the elements 
One Hand alone, 
One hand has sway. 
What influence day by day 
In straiter belt prevents 
The impious Ocean, thrown 
Alternate o’er the ever-sounding shore? 
Ur who has eye to trace i 
How the Plague came? 
Forerun the doublings of the Tempest’s race? 
Or the Air’s weight and flame 
On a set seale explore! 


Thus God has willed : 
That man, when fully skilled, 
Still gropes in twilight dim ; 
Encom passed all his hours 
By fearfullest powers 
Inflexible to him: 
That so he may discern 
His feebleness, 
And even for earth’s success 
To him in wisdom turn 
Who holds for us the keys of either home— 
Earth and the world-to-come. 





PICTURESQUE AND 
LITERATESQUE. 


[By Walter Bagehot.} 


There should be a word in the language 
of literary art to express what the word 
“ picturesque” expresses for the fine arts, 
Picturesque means “ fit to be put into a pic- 
ture; we want a word /iteratesque, ‘‘ fit to 
be put intoa book.” An artist goes through 
a hundred different, country scenes, rich 
with beauties, charms, and merits, but lie 
does not paint any of them. He leaves 
them alone; he idies on till he finds the 
hundred-and-first,—a scene which many 
observers would not think much of, but 
which he knows by virtue of his art will 
look weil on canvas,—and this he paints and 
preserves. Susceptible observers, though 
not artists, feel this quality too: they suy 
of a scene, “ How picturesque!” meaning 
by this a quality distinct from that of 
beauty or sublimity or grandeur,—mean- 
ing to speak not only of the scene as it is 
in itself, but also of its fitness for imita- 
tion by art; meaning not only that it is 
good, but that its goodness is such as ought 
to be transferred to paper; meaning not 
simply that it fagcinates, but also that its 
fascination is such as ought to be copied 
by man. A fine and insensible instinct 
has put language to this subtle use: it 


expresses an idea without which fine-art | 


criticism could not go on; and it is very 
natural that the language of pictorial art 
should\be better supplied with words than 
that of literary criticism, for the eye was 
used before the mind, and language em- 
bodies primitive sensuous ideas long ere 
it expresses, or need express, abstract and 
literary ones. 

The reason why a landscape is “ pic- 
turesque” is often said to be that such 
landscape represents an “idea.” But this 
explanation, though, in the minds of some 
who use it it is near akin to the truth, 
fails to explain that truth to those who 
did not know it before. The word “idea” 
is 80 often used in these subjects when 

ple do not know anything else to say, 
it represents so often a kind of intellec- 
tual insolvency when philosophers are at 
their wits’ end, that B conser people will 
never readily on fany occasion give it 
credit for meaning anything. A wise ex- 
plainer must, therefore, look ont for other 
words to convey what he has to say. Land- 
scapes, like everything else in nature, 
divide themselves, as we look at them, 
into a sort of a rude classification. We go 
down .a river, for example, and we see a 
hundred landscapes on both sides of it, re- 
sembling one another in much, yet differ- 
ing in something; with trees here, and a 
farmhouse there, and shadows on one 
side, and a deep pool far on,—a collection 
of circumstances most familiar in them- 
selves, but making a perpetual novelty by 





the magic of their various combinations, 
We travel so for miles and hours, and 
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then we come to a scene which also has 
Ure various circumstances and adjuncts, 
but which combines them best, which 
makes the best whole of them, which 
guows them in their best pro on ata 


‘single glance before the eye. Then we| w 


say, ‘ This is the place to paint the river; 
this is the picturesque point!” Or, if not 
artists, or critics of art, we feel, without 
analysis or examination, that somehow 
this bend or sweep of the river shall in 


_future be the river to us; that it is the 


image of it which we will retain in our 
mind’s eye, by which we will -remember 
it, which we will call up when we want to 
describe or think of it. Some fine coun- 
tries, some beautiful rivers, have not this 
picturesque quality ; they give us elements 
of beauty, but they do not combine them 
together; we go on fora time delighted, 
but after a time somehow we get wearied ; 
we feel that we are taking in nothing and 
learning nothing; we get no collected 
image before our mind; we see the acci- 
dents and circumstances of that sort of 
scenery, but the summary scene we do not 
see; we find digjecta membra, but no form ; 
Various and many and faulty approxima- 
tions are displayed in succession, but the 
absolute perfection in that country’s or 
river's scenery,—its type,—is withheld. 
We go away from such places in part de- 
lighted; but in part baffled; we have been 
puzzled by pretty things, we have beheld 
a hundred different inconsistent speci- 
mens of the same sort of beauty, but the 
rememberable idea, the full development, 
the characteristic individuality of it, we 
have not seen, 

We find the same sort of quality in all 
parts Of painting. We see a portrait of a 
person we know, and we say, “ It is like, 
yes, like, of course, but it is not the 
mun;” we feel it could not be any one 
else, but still, somehow, it fails to bring 
home to us the individual as we know 
him to be. He is not there. An accu- 
mulation of features like his are painted, 
but his essence is. not painted; an 
approximation, more or less excellent, is 
given, but the characteristic expression, 
the typical form of the man, is withheld, 

Literature—the painting of words—has 
the same quality, but wants the analogous 
werd.. The word “literatesque” would 
mean, if we possessed it, that perfect com- 
bimation in the subject-matter of literature 
which suits the art of literature. We often 
meet people, and say of them, sometimes 
meaning well and sometimes ill, “ How 
well. So-and-so would do in a book!” 
Such people are by no means the best 
people; but they are the most effedtive 
people, the most rememberable people. 
Frequently, when we first know them, we 
like them because they explain to us so 
much of our experience. We have known 
many people “like that,” in one way or 
another, but we did not seem to under- 
stand them; they were nothing to us, for 
their traits were indistinct; we forgot 
them, for they hitched on to, nothing, 
and we could not classify them; but 
when we see the type of the genus, at 
once we seem to comprehend its char- 
acter; the inferior specimens are ex- 
plained by the perfect embodiment; the 
approximations are definable when we 
know the ideal to which they draw near. 
_ There are an infinite number of classes of 
human beings; but in each of these classes 
there isa distinctive type which, if we could 
expand it in words, would define the 
class, We cannot expand it in formal 
terms any more than a landscape, or a 
species of landscape; but we have an art, 
an art. of words, which can draw it. 
Travelers and others often bring home, in 
addition to their long journals,—which, 
though so living to them,,are so dead, so 
inanimate, so undescriptive, to all else,— 
a pen-and-ink sketch, rudely done, very 
likely, but which, perhaps even the more for 
the blots and strokes, gives a distinct no- 


tion, an emphatic image, to all who see it. 


We say at once, “ Now we know the sort 
of thing.” The sketch has hit the mind, 
True literature does the same. It de- 
scribes sorts, varieties, and permutations, 
by delineating the type of éach sort, the 
ideal of each variety, the central, the 
marking trait of each permutation. 

On this account, the greatest artists of 
the world have ever shown an enthusiasm 
for reality. To care for notions and ab- 
stractions, to philosophize, to reason out 
conclusions, to care for schemes of thought, 
are signs in the artistic mind of secondary 
excellence. A Schiller, a Euripides, a Ben 
Jonson, cares for ideas,—for the parings 
of be sy and the Siemesinn of - 
mind; a espeare, a Homer, a 
finds his mental occupation, the true home 





of his natural thoughts, in the real world, 
— ‘which is the world of all of us,”— 
where the face of nature, the moving 
masses of men and women, are ever chang- 
ing, ever multiplying, ever mixing one’ 
ith the other. ‘The reason is plain: the 
business of the poet, of the artist, is with 
types; and those types are mirrored in 
reality. As a painter must not on'y 
have a hand to execute, but an eye to dis- 
tinguish,—as he must here and there 
thmough the real world to catch the pice 
turesque man, the picturesque scene, which’ 
is to live on his canyas,—so the poet mast 
find in that reality the /iteratesque man, 
the literatesque scene, which nature in- 
tends for him, and which will. live ig. his 
page. Even in reality be will notfind this’ 
type complete, of the characteristics per- 
fect; but there he will find at least some- 
thing, some hint, some intimation, some 
suggestion: whereas in the stagnant home 
of his own thoughts he will find nothing 
pure, nothing as it is, nothing which does 
not bear his own mark, which is not sume- 
how altered by a mixture with himself. 





SELF-SACRIFICE FOR THE 
GOOD OF OTHERS, 


{From an address by Rev. A. H. Plumb.] 


It was laid down by our Lord as a fun- 
damental principle of his religion, that 
his disciples must deny themselves for the 
good of their fellow-men. Nothing is 
more prominent in his teaching and ex- 
ample than the law of service by sel f-sacri- 
ficing love. “ Whosoever will be chief 
among you let him be yourservant, Even 
as the Son of man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many. I ath among you 
as he that serveth. If I, then, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet, ye 
also ought to wash one another's . feet. 
For I have given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done to you.” ‘There 
is the principle, He who would follow 
Christ, must do as he did; not always the 
particular thing, but exactly that he must 
be ready for, of for any other lowly service 
or self-denying privation, whenever it ap- 

ears that he can best serve his fellow-man 
in that way. Obedience to this principle 
would not break up society, and turn men 
generally into mere dispensers of charity, 
as it is.sometimes claimed. They could 
not thus best serve their fellow-men. The 
great industries of the world, of course, 
must be carried on, but always in the 
spirit of this law. Obedience to this prin- 
‘ciple is not optional with most men, and 
obligatoty only on a few who have aspecial 
vocation .for it, as some have urged. 
Whenever a man becomes a Christian, he 
endeavors to put all he is, and all he has, 
absolutely in the control of his new Mas- 
ter, and he engages, with the divine aid, 
to use all in the way that will best serve 
the kingdom of his Lord. Self-denial for 
its own sake is the abhorrence of Christi- 
anity ; self-denial for the good of Christ’s 
kingdom is its primal law. ... 

It should be constantly reiterated that 
the Bible is a book of principles rather 
than of rules. It has certain great laws 
of universal application, like the Ten Com- 
mandments, but it never attempted to fur- 
nish a complete code of precepts for all 
the changing circumstanees in all the cen- 
turies of the life of the race on the earth. 
It lays down principles capable of guiding 
human conduct in every: age, and then 
leaves their application to the sanctified 
common sense of conscientious, God-fear- 
ing men. “Wheat Better than Bread” is 
the motto of a well-known discourse, 
which well sets forth this great and in, 
stractive fact concerning the aim of the 
revealed Word of God. 

In seeking, then, to apply the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Bible to determine 
the duty of Christians, and, since al! 
ought to be Christiats, the duty of all 
men, in regard to the drinking usages of 
modern society, the natural and irresistible 
conclusion results that the Christian prin- 
ciple of self-denial for the good of others 
renders obligatory upon all total absti- 
nenoe from all that can intoxicate. This 
conclusion follows inevitably from the 
simple undeniable fact that no man can 
take any other course without being in 
most imminent peril of leading some one, 
by his example, into an indulgence which 
will ruin him, body and soul, for time 
and for eternity. The risk is too tremen- 
dous to be ignored or lightly esteemed. 
Such ruin is deplorably common on every 
hand, No circle is safe, no class exempt. 





From the highest places of the land, from 








the senate and the bar, from homes of cul- 
ture and delight, a great throng—editors, 
authors, ministers even, young men, and 
men in the prime of lite, and women too 
—are all the time, before everybody’s 
eyes, in one unpausing,: dreadful, and 
multjtudinous procession, moving on into 
the drunkard’s grave, over which is writ- 
ten the awful sentence, “No drunkard 
shall inherit the kingdom of God.” Not 
one of all this vast company of wretched, 
despairing, anguished souls but would 
have been infallibly safe from this danger, 
and would have escaped this doom, if 
they had totally abstained from all in- 
toxicating drinks; and who can tell how 
many of them would have been abstainers 
if all their Christian friends had acted 
according to the principles our Saviour 
announced, and, denying themselves for 
the sake of others, had lived in total ab- 
stinence, that their example might be 
safe.... 

When total abstinence is urged as our 
duty because the biblical principle of sel f- 
sacrifice for the good of others requires it 
of us, itis no escape from the binding force 
of this paramount obligation to plead that, 
in a far-off age and land, in conditions 
thoroughly different from ours, there were 
men whe were allowed a sparing use of 
wine, which, like all wine Sewer knows 
anything about, was capable of being used 
in excess. 

When a Christian now refuses to ab- 
stain from intoxicating beverages, he may 
know that he puts in jeopardy the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of many im- 
mortal beings around him; that he im- 
perils their higliest interests for this world 
aud the next; that he does this rather 
than surrender a slight personal gratifica- 
tion himself, and this while he is all the 
time professing to order his life by the 
Christian principle of self-sacrifice for 
the good of others; while he is accepting 
the obligation, “ We then that are strong 
ought to bear the burdens of the weak,” 
What utter folly to think to justify this 
frightful inconsistency by attempting to 
prove an identity between the condition 
of those who lived in the soft and dreamy 
air of Palestine, amid flocks and herds, in 
those quiet pastoral scenes where the 
stately palm-tree and the hoary olive, 
the vities and the pomegranates and the 
figs, all seemed to invite to the simple 
fare of a calm and placid life, and the 
condition of those who live in the stress 
and turmoil of this passionate, hurried 
age, driven and harassed by a thousand 
cares which the world never knew before, 
but which have now penetrated every- 
where, and have half destroyed even the 
old-time repose of Eastern lands. How 
beyond expression safer their life than 
ours! How much stronger for them the 
plea for a beverage, which it was conceded 
even then must be used with great care! 
—for to them were al] unknown those mild 
and innocent potations, which, since tea 
and coffee and chocolate have come into 
use, have contributed to the daily refresh- 
ment of unnumbered millions of the race. 


Profitable Employment to Teachers, 
students, and other energetic persons. Get obr terms 
on religious books and Bibles before engaging else- 
where. John C. Winston&Co., Phila., Pa. or Chicago,Ill. 
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EIGHTEEN PER CENT PER ANNUM 
Was the Last Dividend of the 


HARRIMAN BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


Another equally gratifying dividend will be 
declared June 1 next, 

These dividends are declared out. of net 
profits. 

This Association is located in the thriving. 
temperance city of Harriman, Tennessee, 

A limited number of shares, both serial and 
paid-up, for sale to investors. 

For particulars, address 


HARRIMAN BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCLATION, © 


Harriman, Tennessee. 


INVESTMENT. 


Send for particularsof a high-class industrial security, 
paying a good 2 cent per annum. Sere ee 
gationand highest references. P,O, Box 757, Phila., 











OVER 850,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail 
ure of crops pever known. Bestall-the-yearclimatein > 
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AND THEIR TEACHINGS, 

A superb gallery of scriptural art. Nearly four 
hundred fine large engravings, fully described, 
with introduction, 

Py the Bev. A. J. KYNETT, D.D., LL.D. 
of Philadelphia. Now ready. Prices, $1.75 to $2.75. 
Agents wanted. Exclusive territory : $0 days’ credit; 
liberal terms ; we teach you to sell, and help you ia 
every way. Apply at once to sole publishers, 

KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., , 

236 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


SAMANTHA “482° BRETHREN. 


Josiah Allen’s Wife's latest and bestbook. Priceonly’ 
$2 50, Sells very fast. Agents average 6 to 9 order’ a 
day, Full canvassing outfit free of charge. Send 
15 cents for tage, H.J.SuMEITH & CO., Phila-: 
delphia, Pa., or Chicago, Til. 
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Teaching and Teachers. 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ Teaching and Teachers,’’ has already found its way into the hands ot many 
thousand Sunday-school workers, It is to-day the popular hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. A 
book of 390 pages, bound in cloth, size 744x564 inches. Price, $1.00. Forsale by booksellers, or mailed, 


postpaid, by the publisher. 


From The Christian Union, New York. 
* Every teacher in Sunday-schoo! will fee! his work 
idened in scope by reading this book. It is by far the 
pow often Apne d or is likely to a on 
this topic, and the ghness for which this calls 
pany og unspeakable blessing to every school in 
e 





From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa, 

“ We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from 
fear that our language may be thought extravagant, 
We believe that a better book on the subject has never 
appeared, and that, if read and pondered, it will opera 
a new era in Bible-schoo! instruction.” 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. A 32 page monthly publication, coftaining wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Suriday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one Cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


Specimen copies free. 
The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps, It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one addresa, one cent each per quarter ; four 


cents each per year. Specimen copies free, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLIsHER, 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Hints on Child-Training. 





By the Rey, H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





perience of a Christian educator, 
ing of children, as distinct from 
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a theorist, 


important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 
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A book of over 300 pages, 
bound in cloth and gold. | Price, 





This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 


Every precept in its pages has been 
tested .by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little.ones. 


The Christian. Register, of page ged “ This book is not the work ot 
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difference between ‘the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime a8 between the old and brital methods of borse- 
breaking and those of Baucher and Bartholomew. 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone’ as a means of child-training is as 


It is really a volame for the training of parents and 


‘Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
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